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TO MY WIFE 




PREFACE 


The sk addresses printed in this volume were pre- 
pared and delivered during last year’s session of the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, and are now 
published by courtesy of the Institute. Such refer- 
ences as they contain to current events all bear date 
between the last week of July and the fourth week of 
August, 1923. 

They were in the main dictated before delivery, 
but some parts were spoken from notes. I have re- 
lied for the text entirely on the admirable steno- 
graphic staff provided by the Institute. No one is 
more conscious than I that the texture of addresses 
prepared and delivered in this manner is in many 
ways unsuited to the printed pages of a book; but I 
could not have compressed them or corrected their 
many faults of arrangement and style without com- 
pletely rewriting them. I publish them therefore 
with a few purely verbal corrections, and I ask my 
readers to overlook some looseness of form as par- 
donable in the spoken, if not in the printed, word. 

For the same reason I have decided not to en- 
cumber the text with notes and references. But I 
desire to make here the fullest possible acknowl- 
edgment of my debt to Mr. G-eorge Trevelyan’s ad- 
mirable British History in the Nineteenth Century, 
which I read on my way out to the United States. I 
have quoted Mr. Trevelyan by name in more than 
one of these addresses, but I owe a great deal to 
Lis luminous interpretation of British development 
which can be acfoiowledged only in this general way; 
and if any quotation which I have made from him 



directs new American readers to his work, I shall 
feel that I have quoted him to good purpose. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. Philip Kerr for much use- 
ful discussion and advice at the time when these ad- 
dresses were being prepared. 

I should add that the address on India contains 
two or three passages taken from an address which 
I delivered to the Society of Arts in London in 1921. 

I cannot launch this volume without a word of 
genuine gratitude to the Williamstown Institute it- 
self. Under President Garfield’s tactful and impar- 
tial guidance the Institute has become a wonderful 
school of international politics. I shall always feel 
greatly indebted to it for bringing me into personal 
touch with the broad circle of enthusiasts who are 
gathered there, each representing some clear and 
useful point of view. It was a great experience to 
dwell for a month amongst such fresh and candid 
minds, and to explore with them the many problems 
and misunderstandings which divide the nations and 
distract the world. I hope the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics is now an established thing. It is do- 
ing true service to the cause of international under- 
standing and good will. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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LECTUEE I 


THE GEBATEST EXPERIMENT IN HISTOEY 

This is the first occasion on which I have had the 
honor of addressing an American audience, and I 
approach the task with some trepidation, particu- 
larly since I am to deal with some of the thorniest 
aspects of international affairs. You no doubt know 
that the attitude of the people of the United States 
towards the rest of the world is something of a mys- 
tery to foreigners. You flashed into the orbit of our 
lives at a moment of terrible crisis sis: years ago, 
like a comet of surpassing brilliance and power. You 
exercised a potent — ^indeed, a decisive — ^mfluence 
upon our affairs. And then, like a comet, you entirely 
disappeared. Since that time we have heard passing 
rumors of your reappearance on our horizon, but 
these rumors have so far always proved false. At 
such and such a date, the political astronomers say, 
America will again be visible in the western firma- 
ment. So we go out with our telescopes and we scan 
the western sky. But the sky is all cloud, and we 
never see anything except perhaps a few sparks 
from the tail of some great luminary, such as one 
of your senators, who has flashed across Europe and 
is just disappearing again below the western sky- 
line. 

You will understand therefore that an Englishman 
coming to the United States to speak on international 
politics feels rather like one of those individuals in 
Jules Verne’s story who were packed into an enor- 
mous gun and fired across space into the moon. At 
least I felt like that when I sailed from England a 
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fortnight ago. But now I am here, I do not feel at 
all that I am in the moon. The surroundings are 
somehow famUiar, the atmosphere is closely akin to 
that of the life which I left behind me in England. 
No Englishman can feel that New England is not 
stni the just possessor of its name. In a thousand 
indescribable but nevertheless convincing ways I find 
myself — ^if you will allow me the presumption — at 
home. I have therefore no doubt at all that if my ad- 
dresses in WiUiamstown fad to receive the attention 
which the theme deserves, the fault will lie in the 
poverty of the speaker, and not in the sjonpathies of 
Ms auMence. 

I am going to speak to you about the British Em- 
pire, British policy in the world, and the British 
point of view, not as an apologist, but as one who 
holds for an article of reasoned faith that the British 
Empire is justified by its works and needs no apolo- 
gies. You may disagree. If so, let us discuss our dif- 
ferences at the Eoimd Table which is being con- 
ducted for the purpose by my old friend, Mr. Philip 
Kerr. But do not expect me to speak in any part but 
that of an unrepentant Englishman. 

So much, ladies and gentlemen, by way of preface. 
From the standpoint wMch I have described I shall 
survey in due course a good deal of territory where 
angels fear to tread, such as the Near Eastern ques- 
tion, the German Eeparation question, and the pres- 
ent state of that much discussed but little read docu- 
ment, the Treaty of Versailles. 

All tMs is dangerous ground. It was the scene of 
the world’s most terrible conflagration, wMch burned 
for four long years. The flames have subsided, but 
the embers still are red. I shall speak of it with a 
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wliole-liearted desire to ’wound no feelings, to excite 
no further bitterness, to bring nearer, if may be, the 
day of settlement and genuine peace. Wliat would be 
the value of such an Institute as this, ■were it to shim 
the burning problems, and dally only in the outskirts 
of the questions •which perplex the world? 

But to-night, before coming to these great prob- 
lems, I want, if I may, to give you a picture of this 
British Empire. What is it? How far is it like your 
great Eepublic? How far is it unlike? I want to dis- 
cuss this, not in legal or constitutional terms, but as 
a human subject, sho’wing how our men and women, 
shaped from the same potter's clay as a majority of 
yours, have come to think and feel and regard them- 
selves as they do to-day. 

The British Empire is not an empire at aU in the 
old sense of the term. The word “empire” suggests 
a large system of government, the cement of which 
is despotic rule, spreading from the center to all 
parts of the circumference. Such in fact was the Eo- 
man Empire ; such in essence was the Herman Em- 
pire ; such was even the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
In all these the sovereign and ultimate constitutional 
power was that of a despotic emperor. 

We have no such Emperor for our Empire, though 
we have a monarch who is the symbol of our alle- 
giance to a far-descended political tradition and a 
great common ideal. With the Throne as the symbol 
of all that holds us together, above party, above poli- 
tics, above the issues and sentiments which distin- 
guish or divide, we are a commonwealth of peoples 
rather than an empire, consisting partly of five na- 
tions which have reached complete self-government 
in its most democratic form and of one nation which 
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is just struggling to reach it, and partly of other 
peoples, some almost of our own political stature, 
already far advanced in self-government, while 
others are at very various stages upon that long and 
arduous road. 

Not one part of this Empire pays tribute or taxes 
in any form to the British Government. Their reve- 
nue is sometimes, indeed, supplemented by grants 
from the British Treasury. Whatever it be, the reve- 
nue of each country is spent entirely on its own 
affairs. 

ilany parts of this Empire have written constitu- 
tions of their own, but the Empire as a whole has 
none. It is a world-wide organization, owning so 
little armed force that it would coUapse in a day were 
force the power which makes it one. No force could 
hold the great self-governing Dominions like Canada 
against their will. India, with a population of three 
hundred and twenty-five millions, is garrisoned by 
only sixty thousand British soldiers and two or three 
thousand British civil servants — ^fewer men in pro- 
portion to the whole than it takes to police New York. 

The binding power of this Commonwealth is, there- 
fore, not despotic power or military force. It is in- 
terest, sentiment, tradition, good will — and, above 
all, a belief in the virtue and value of the Common- 
wealth as a whole. 

This British Empire as it stands to-day has in the 
main been built and formed within the period of 
your history as a Republic — a period just less than 
one hundred and fifty years. A brief comparison of 
your history and ours during that period wiU IQus- 
trate both our points of likeness and our points of 
difference. 
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I -will take your Mstory first. The keel-plate upon 
which this EepubHc was built nearly a century and 
a half ago was the principle that all citizens should 
have an equal voice ia choosing the leaders of the 
state. That principle was applied, not at the actual 
moment of the birth of the republic, hut withia, I 
think, a couple of decades, and it has been the founda- 
tion of your state ever since. You applied this prin- 
ciple to an area larger than a democracy had ever 
attempted to rule before. Even so, you extended the 
area rapidly decade by decade tiU you reached the 
Pacific Coast, and then you extended it oversea. It 
was a vast and splendid experiment; and now the 
whole world sees that the experiment has been so far 
successfully worked out, that the Urdon stands for 
a commonwealth of states still vowed heart and soul 
to democracy, still governing themselves locally in 
state affairs, but indissolubly linked under one flag 
from sea to sea. 

What are the chief problems which you have had 
to face in that great chapter of history? 

First and foremost, you had to conquer the prairie, 
subdue the moxmtains, and tame the wilderness. 
History is full of the wars which man has waged 
against man. The names of great soldiers stand out 
upon the roll of fame with those of statesmen, seers, 
and kings. But the soldiers who fought nature and 
the elements, who went out first by ones and twos 
and threes as scouts and pioneers, then as leaders 
of long wagon-trails, and who thus blazed the way 
for the great armies of settlers that finally claimed 
and civilized the great spaces of the West — ^these 
soldiers are less widely hnown, their names forgot- 
ten, their deeds unsxmg. 
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But the conquest and settlement of the land is 
nevertheless an epic in itself, stained indeed in many 
places by violence, greed, and crime, but carried to 
its consummation in the main by men and women 
of signal endurance and sterling worth, who have 
bequeathed their character to the lands which they 
made. 

The elements were not the only adversaries which 
the pioneers had to face. They had to win the land 
by conquest from the Indian, the original owner of 
all this vast estate. It was no easy task both to pre- 
vail against that untamed enemy and also to deal 
justly with his imquestioned right to sufficient land 
of his own. The history is a long one ; it is now almost 
complete. I mention it here only because this wave 
of conquest which swept over your Southwest and 
West has many counterparts in British history, and 
I should not be afraid to have our record compared 
with yours by some preeminent historian of the Eng- 
lish-speaking stocks. 

There is yet another problem inherent in the rapid 
development of new wealth from the soil which you 
and we have both had to face. Such exploitation in- 
variably leads to the accumulation of vast fortunes, 
and of the power which goes with vast fortunes, in the 
hands of a few. There is a real peril to democracy 
in these conditions, but you have surmounted them, 
or are surmounting them. So are we. Huge as is the 
power in the hands of wealth, in some ways danger- 
ous, in many ways beneficent, it does not undermine 
the essential virtues of democratic government in 
any part of your Commonwealth or ours. 

Beside the problems of conquest and development, 
you have had, as I see it, two other deeply searching 
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problems to confront. One of these was the existence 
of slavery, left by the evil traditions of an earlier 
age in the bosom of a Republic dedicated to freedom. 
You have wiped away that inherited stain, and all 
honor to you for doing so, since the cost was paid, 
not merely in money compensation, as we paid it, 
but in the blood of fathers and husbands and sons. 

Our sympathies in that struggle were to some ex- 
tent divided between North and South. I abail have 
occasion later to mention one reason why. But as 
Member of Parliament for Oldh am, one of the 
boroughs of Lancashire and the greatest spinning 
center in the world, I cannot resist the pride of re- 
minding you that the democracy of Lancashire, 
headed by the great Liberal, John Bright, stood 
firmly loyal to the anti-slavery cause from beginning 
to end of the war, even though the shortage of raw 
cotton told severely upon the cotton industry and 
produced much distress. It is true, I believe, that the 
democracy of Britain, even at great cost to itself, 
never fails to respond to the appeal of a just and 
clearly expressed ideal. Divided as were the sym- 
pathies of the Ministers of the day, the opinion of 
Lancashire and the steady advice of Lord Lyons 
from the British Embassy in Washington, carried 
the day; and Lincoln acknowledged his debt to Lan- 
cashire in a letter of which the County Palatine will 
always be proud. 

I should like to read you just one extract from that 
letter. It was written by Lincoln to the workingmen 
of Lancashire, England, on February 18, 1863, when 
the issue of the war was still far from clear. He 
begins by acknowledging at some length the resolu- 
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tions of support and sympathy which he had re- 
ceived from Lancashire and then he goes on : 

I know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the work- 
ing-men at Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to 
endure in this crisis. It has been often and studiously repre- 
sented that the attempt to overthrow this Government, 
which was built upon the foundation of human rights, and 
to substitute for it one which should rest exclusively on the 
basis of human slavery, was likely to obtain the favour of 
Europe. Through the action of our disloyal citizens, the 
working-men of Europe have been subjected to severe trials, 
for the purpose of forcing their sanction to that attempt. 
Under the circumstances, I cannot but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime Chris- 
tian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or in 
any country. It is indeed an energetic and re-inspiring 
assurance of the inherent power of truth and of the ultimate 
and universal triumph of justice, humanity, and freedom. 
I do not doubt that the sentiments you have expressed will 
be sustained by your great nation; and, on the other hand, 
I have no hesitation in assuring you that they will excite 
admiration, esteem and the most reciprocal feelings of 
friendship among the American people. 

Lancashire is very proud of having received that 
letter from the greatest of all your great men. 

That terrible ordeal of the Civil War also decided 
the hardest of all your problems — ^whether the demo- 
cratic spirit, vividly expressed in state patriotism 
and the maintenance of state rights, was capable of 
enduring and establishing the subordination of states 
to Union in those things which touch the life of the 
nation as a whole. This was the newest of all the 
experiments which you undertook to make for the 
world when the Union was first formed. Democracy 
is by nature what geologists call ^^fissiparous.^^ It 
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needed imagination, it needed political instinct, it 
needed also great leadership to prevent the narrower 
demands of local freedom from breaking up the 
splendid fabric of democracy which the Fathers of 
the Republic had made. If you had failed, the cause 
of democracy would have suffered heavily through- 
out the world. 

And now you have acqxdred territory far beyond 
the boundaries contemplated by your fathers. You 
are yourselves involved in the task of governing a 
more backward people oversea. You have fought in 
a great war, sending your men to save a continent 
of which their forbears shook the dust forever from 
their feet. You are no longer an air-tight Republic. 
You are a great World Power. 

I have sketched this thumb-nail outline of your 
great history — ^not inaccurately, as I hope — ^for pur- 
poses of comparison. The comparison is not intended 
to be odious, like many comparisons, but useful ; and 
I will tell you frankly why. 

There is in America a widespread belief that the 
British Empire belongs to the Old World while the 
United States belongs to the New. This belief has 
many facets. Tlie most important are well illustrated 
in the Life and Letters of that distinguished Ameri- 
can, Walter Page, whose memory will always be 
honored wherever tiie English tongue is spoken. 
Walter Page, I need hardly say, was not an unsympa- 
thetic critic of British ways and ideas. He was in 
some ways the most understanding you have ever 
sent us, and I fear that his appreciation of us was 
in some respects too generous for our deserts. But 
even Walter Page seems never to have grasped what 
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the British Empire really is, or how it came about, 
or how it carries on. He harps on onr absent-minded 
piracy, on our belief in ruthless exploitation of back- 
ward races, on our failure to appreciate the gospel 
which the A m erican President of the day was seeking 
to apply, for instance, in Mexico. In a word, he al- 
ways speaks as if England alone were the British 
Empire, and as if her principles, compared with 
those of the United States, were those of the Old 
Testament compared with the New. 

Such views in the mind of such a man are signifi- 
cant If Walter Page with his knowledge and experi- 
ence held them so tenaciously, how much more tena- 
ciously must they be held by that large proportion 
of the great democracy of .America which has not 
had his opportunities of seeing us and studying us 
at work and play I 

Now if this view were true, it would be very re- 
markable. Our history in the last century and a half, 
as I shall endeavor to show, has been very similar 
to yours. We, like you, have had to conquer the wil- 
derness in many parts of the world. We, like you, 
have had to do our best to deal justly with the origi- 
nal native owners of the soil. We, like you, have had 
to make up our minds about slavery. We, like you, 
have undertaken the government of backward peo- 
ples. We, like you — ^pacific as we are — ^have found 
ourselves involved in wars. 

Have we dealt with these questions so very differ- 
ently from you? We have iu some respects, certainly. 
Our problems have been more varied, and some of 
them even more difficult. But have we acted on diver- 
gent and incompatible principles? It would be re- 
markable, I say, if we had. 
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Look at this fact The history of the United States 
has been made in the main by men and women of the 
same original stock as ourselves. Judging by the 
names which are stiU most prominent in your na- 
tional nfe, the older American stock still leads the 
way. I have seen it stated that the families of British 
origin account for about sixty out of your one hun- 
dred and five millions of population at the present 
time. That figure interests me, for it is very nearly 
the same as the total British population in the Brit- 
ish Empire. Ours is more widely distributed. It is 
carrying a heavier responsibility for backward peo- 
ples, since it is itself rather less than one-seventh 
of the total population of the British Empire. But it 
is of the same stock by origin as those sixty millions 
of yours. It comes of the race of Cromwell, Wesley, 
and Wilberforce. Is it likely that the two branches 
of that great family have so whoUy diverged that one 
is stOl living by the Old Testament, while the other 
has found light in the New! 

I should like to have put this question to Walter 
Page, for I am sure he would have answered it lumi- 
nously. But his delightful voice is unhappily stilled, 
and I must do my best therefore to answer it myself. 

I answer it quite confidently — ^No. We have not 
lagged so far behind, and you have not advanced so 
far in front, that the main principles by which we in- 
stinctively direct ourselves are seriously dissimilar. 
Let me analyze our history very briefly for the last 
hundred and fifty years, and let me show how we 
have answered the same questions which confronted 
you. You cannot understand the British Common- 
wealth of to-day without taking this history and 
these answers well into your minds. 
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There is a -widespread idea that the British Empire 
as we see it to-day is an ancient institution, not per- 
haps as venerable as the Holy Eoman Empire but 
almost as incompatible -with the ideals of modern 
democracy. This idea is erroneous. The British Em- 
pire has no doubt its faults ; but to -whatever cause 
they are due, they are not due to its antiquity. 

' The British Empire as it stands to-day is consider- 
ably more modem than the United States. G-reat 
Britain recognized the independence of the Ameri- 
can people in 1783. Pitt’s India Act, -which first estab- 
lished British official responsibility for India, -was- 
passed in 1784, and India -was not securely added 
to the Empire till the close of the Napoleonic w-ars, 
thirty-one years later. British colonization of Canada 
•was itself in the main the result of American inde- 
pendence. You then sent forly thousand loyalists 
homeless into the North, and these, as the IJnited 
Empire Loyalists, became -with the French the 
foundation of the present Canadian Dominion. The 
Canada Act, which established Upper and Lower 
Canada, was passed in 1791. New South Wales, the 
first British Colony in Australia, was first settled 
in 1788. Cape Colony, the first seat of British power 
in South Africa, was annexed in 1814. New Zealand 
was annexed in 1840, three years after Queeni Yic- 
toria’s accession to tiie throne. The occupation and 
development of tropical Africa belong almost en- 
tirely to -Hie second half of the nineteenth century. 

When American independence was declared, the 
Empire consisted only of Lower Canada and New- 
foundland, the West Indies, and the old country. 
Great Britain. Nine-tenths of it has been added since, 
aad the whole process could not have taken place 
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but for the lessons ■wMeh Tvere taught us and the 
forces which were released by the loss of America. 
The British Empire is, in fact, of more modem crea- 
tion than the United States. Ton had a great deal to 
do with creating it yourselves. 

The first point at which the lesson you taught us 
was applied, was in India. We fought for India dec- 
ade by decade in the later seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, because we were struggling against 
great Powers upon the continent of Europe which 
threatened to strangle us and to dominate the whole 
world, including India. Had we failed in that straggle, 
India would have fallen a prey to the military domi- 
nation which was aimed at us, and the history of the 
Empire of to-day would never have been written. It is 
absurdly unhistorical to say that we acquired India 
in a fit of absent-minded piracy; but we did acquire 
it in an instinctive struggle which left us no time for 
thought about anything except the immediate pres- 
eiwation of our liberties. On that struggle our very 
existence hung — ^the struggle against Louis XI\r 
right up to the struggle against Napoleon. The forces 
arrayed against us, especially when you turned away, 
were almost too great for us, and we nearly failed — 
as nearly failed as in the last great war, which was 
no more or less a struggle for liberty than those 
which we waged in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. You in this coxmtry have inherited vast 
resources, and your title has been challenged in the 
last century and a half only by a handfifi of weak 
Indian tribes. We had then comparatively few re- 
sources, and the enemies arrayed against us were 
seeking to dominate the world. It was not a free- 
booting expedition, but a century-long, life-and-death 
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ordeal wMeli ultimately placed liidia under the Brit- 
ish flag. 

And then we applied the lesson which you had 
taught us. Your old friend, Lord North, had not con- 
jBned his maleficent activities to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He also tackled the East, and but for the 
genius of Warren Hastings, the system of control 
and iaterference which he sought to establish would 
have lost us our Eastern as well as our Western 
sources of power. Fortunately, Warren Hastings was 
our man on the spot, and after his time, Pitt put 
through the India Act, which made the government 
of IiKha independent of political or financial intrigue 
in England. I take the date of the India Act, there- 
fore, 1784, as the date at which British power was 
finally established in India, constantly threatened 
though it was till Waterloo ended Napoleon’s career. 

It was, moreover, about this time when the present 
British Empire was being founded, that a new prin- 
ciple began to govern our relations with the East. 
This principle was based upon the realization that 
with tiie wealth of India we had acquired a responsi- 
bility for the welfare of her peoples. The idea of 
trusteeship then first emerged. Mr. Page in his letters 
gives it a more modem origia. He tells Lord Grey 
that it had been bom with the advent of a Demo- 
cratic President to power in the United States, about 
a century and a quarter afterwards. He also records 
very faithfully that Lord Grey was amused. 

I do not wish to put the British claim in this re- 
spect too high. The idea of trusteeship has been 
gradually developed during the last hundred and 
thiriy years. Later on I give examples of its 
development. But I am sure of this, that it first re- 
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ceived some practical application towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Britain awoke to 
the great responsibility which India entailed. I need 
not remind you of the tremendous indictment 
brought against Warren Hastings by E d mund Burke, 
which was one of the first signs of that awakening. 
Burke’s whole case was based upon his belief that 
Hastings had exploited the Indian people without 
regard to justice or fair play. Hastings was acquit- 
ted, and I think in the light of history we must feel 
that his acquittal was justified, even though we 
would not justify all his acts. The central fact about 
his administration is this. When he went to India, the 
servants of the East India Company made all they 
could from the districts over which they were set 
and came home rich and prosperous. Thackeray’s 
Nabob in Vanity Fair is a well-known character. 
What is not so well known is the fact that Hasting s 
was the man who brought this system of exploitation 
to an end. He formed the servants of the company 
into what was called at the time the Covenanted 
Civil Service — covenanted because every member of 
it pledged himself to set aside all temptation to in- 
dividual profit and to work in India simply for his 
pay. Since that time the Covenanted Service and all 
the Services have held consistently to that principle. 

I might perhaps give you another example of how 
that early notion of trusteeship emerged. It comes 
in a minute written by Sir Thomas Munro, who was 
the G-ovemor of Madras in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the period of the Napoleonic wars. 
He writes a minute on the condition of tiie Indian 
peoples dated December, 1814, and I found the other 
day this passage in it : 
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When we reflect [he writes] how much the character of 
nations has always been influenced by that of governments, 
and that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into 
barbarism, while others, formerly the rudest, have attained 
the highest point of civilization, we see no reason to doubt 
that if we steadily pursue the proper measures, we sball in 
time so far improve the character of our Indian subjects as 
to enable them to govern and protect themselves. 

That was written a century ago. 

It is indeed one of the chief charges made by 
foreign observers against British government in 
India that it has done so little to develop Indian 
resources. As someone once said, we have been 
so afraid of exploitation and exploiters that our 
methods have been those of a family solicitor — so 
cautious and so conservative that hardly any busi- 
ness project has been able to survive ojfficial examina- 
tion into its merits. The latest distinguished foreign 
visitor to India, one of the most famous of living 
Frenchmen, was deeply impressed by the backward- 
ness of our policy in this respect. I remember hear- 
ing him speak upon the subject last year. I think -we 
have to admit the justice of the charge. But this at 
least can be said of it^that it acquits us of the oppo- 
site allegation that we have exploited the resources 
of India in the way usually described as “imperial- 
ist” without regard to Indian interests. Our sense 
of trusteeship may have been overdone, but it has 
certainly not failed to safeguard the Indian peoples 
against exploitation. 

So much for the first great problem which con- 
fronted us when this present Empire was being 
formed. The second problem which forced itself upon 
our consciousness towards the end of the eighteenth 
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century -was the slave trade from Africa. The slave 
trade was stopped, hut existing slaves remamed 
slaves, and a powerful movement was set on foot to 
make all slaves under the British flag free. Here 
again was a test case in which the forces favoring 
imperialism, exploitation, and the whole idea of 
possessive rule were pitted against those which 
fought for the elementary rights of man and the 
cause of liberty. You know which cause prevailed. 
All slaves beneath the British flag were set free on 
the first of August, 1834 — ^thirty years, I hope you 
will forgive me for reminding you, before they were 
set free in the United States. 

That first of August was, as George Trevelyan 
has pointed out in his remarkable book on British 
History in the Nineteenth Century, a turning point 
in the history of the world. Trevelyan describes the 
scene when on the last night of slavery the negroes in 
the West Indian islands went up on the hilltops to 
watch for the sunrise which woiild briog them free- 
dom with its first rays. But, as he truly says, “Far 
away in the heart of the African continent, whose 
darlmess was yet imexplored, none understood or re- 
garded the day.” The decision was, however, of su- 
preme significance to the African peoples. It deter- 
mined their future in this sense — ^that when the great 
areas of tropical and subtropical Africa began to be 
opened up by the white man, the black man was al- 
ready sure of a position from which slavery at least 
was excluded. Had it not been so, the exploitation of 
Africa would have been terrible indeed. I have al- 
ways felt that Wnberforee’s name shonld stand 
amongst those of the great liberators of all time. The 
movement which he started has certainly influenced 
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Inimaii development as profoundly as any liberating 
movement in history. 

I have mentioned tbe British record in regard to 
the slave trade not, as I told you, in order to draw 
odious comparisons, but in order to illustrate the 
fact that the development of British ideas in the 
nineteenth century has not been on very different 
lines from yours. With you, the question of slavery 
was even more difficult. A more perplexing economic 
question and a supreme constitutional question were 
both involved. All honor to you, therefore, I say 
again, for the fact that you ended slavery at so great 
a cost to the whole of your great land. 

There is much more which I should like to say 
about the question of exploitation and imperialisno. 
The British record in this respect has been steadily 
progressive, and I think that if you studied not only 
the administration but the spirit of the administra- 
tion upon the spot in any of the British colonies 
where backward peoples own the land, you would 
not find any serious difference of principle between 
it and the progressive government which you have 
yourselves set up in the Philippines. One of the test 
questions in this respect is the ownership of land. 
I cannot go into detail about this at the moment with- 
out pulling this opening address entirely out of 
shape and keeping you far longer than I am entitled 
to do. But those of you who are interested in the 
subject will find it useful, I am sure, to study the 
land system in British colonies — any colonies you 
please — ^Nigeria, East Africa, New Zealand (which 
is the latest Dominion created in the country of a 
backward race), India, Burma, or the Sudan. Study 
the record, stud^y the existing system in any of them; 
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you ’will find it valuable to tbe understanding of the 
trend of British ideas. 

I come now to another side of British development, 
perhaps the most significant of aU. Tou will remem- 
ber that I spoke of your conquest of the ■wilderness. 
"We have fought that great war against nature too. 
Canada lies so close to your o'wn borders that I need 
not remind you of the great romance which carried 
ci’vdlization across the prairies and over ■the Eock^ 
Mountains to the old settlements on the Pacific Coast. 
That is the work of British and French in equal de- 
gree. It is one of our sources of pride that the two 
great races have worked together so closely in found- 
ing the Canadian nation of to-day. In Australia the 
story was the same, tho'ogh the fight was in some 
respects perhaps even more severe, for the explora- 
tion of Central Australia involved a battle against 
the most terrible of all enemies — ^thirst. It was the 
same again in South Africa ; it was the same in New 
Zealand. In all four great Dominions, vast spaces 
have been reclaimed %■ steady courage and endur- 
ance for the use of civilized men. All that I said, and 
said most sincerely, in praise of your great pioneers, 
I should like to claim as the equal due of ours. All 
these Dominions have been buBt up since the time 
■when you parted from us in 1783. They breathe the 
very spirit of democracy which is in your veins. They 
look at Europe as you do, from a great distance, -with 
questioning eyes. They think far more of the future 
than the past. But they are British, all of them. They 
are the British counterpart of the spirit that ani- 
mates you and has made your moral influence of such 
importance to the world. 

There is, however, another fact about them which 
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needs to be esplained. Let me beg you, if I am not 
■wearying you "witb my tale, to come up for a moment 
into a high place and look back upon the -wonderful 
chapter of history which records the settlement of 
new continents by men of European race. The move- 
ment began in the fifteenth century -with the great 
explorers. It continued in tiny settlements until by 
the end of the eighteenth century there were large 
plantations of British and French in North America, 
large plantations of Spanish and Portuguese in 
South and Central America, and plantations of 
Dutch and a few British in South Africa. As these 
great settlements reach maturity, they break away. 
America breaks away in 1783. Withm forty years 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies have also 
broken away from their mother states. Is it to be 
wondered at that everyone assumed ultimate seces- 
sion to be the certain course of the British Colonies 
which came to be founded about or after that date? 

Yet look at the fact. These four great Dominions — 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand — 
have all of them long reached and passed the stage 
at which secession seemed inevitable. One war 
against secession has in point of fact been fought. 
It was the war which we fought at the beginning of 
this century -with forces from aU parts of the British 
Empire in South Africa — a ci-vil war in its nature, 
on a smaller scale but as sad and mo-Ting as your 
own. The issue in South Africa may perhaps not 
seem to be quite settled yet; but the fact remains that 
the South African Union came into the Q-reat War 
■with the same promptness as the other Dominions in 
August, 1914, and that it did so under the leadership 
of the great Dutch Prime Minister, G-eneral Botha, 
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who had been himself a leading fighter against the 
British forces only fourteen years before. Elsewhere 
there is no struggle to record. The movement which 
everyone expected towards secession in the British 
Dominions has simply not taken serious shape. 

I say that everyone expected it in the middle of the 
last century. Was it unnatural? They had before 
them the examples of all the other European settle- 
ments in distant lands, which had grown to maturity 
in the conduct of their own affairs. They were also 
deeply prompted by the belief which dominated a 
large section of European opinion in that century, 
that nations could not be free within a system larger 
than the nation state. Mr. Gladstone himself, one of 
the greatest liberals of the nineteenth century, made 
this strange error in his famous reference to your 
Civil War, when he said in Parliament that “Jeffer- 
son Davis and the leaders of the South have made 
an army; they are making, it appears, a navy; and 
they have made what is more than either — ^they have 
made a nation. ’ ' I need hardly tell this audience that 
in modem British opinion Lincoln had a truer per- 
ception of the nature of freedom and of the claims of 
the state than Gladstone had. But Gladstone’s error 
is typical of the school of thought which assumed 
that the British Dominions must break away as they 
came to man’s estate. 

This, then, is a remarkable fact. It is another turn- 
ing point in history, and it was revealed to the world 
with amazing vividness in the first week of August, 
1914. Even we ourselves did not know how close the 
bond of sentiment really was. But in that week it 
stood revealed. Prom the uttermost parts of the earth 
the younger nations rallied to the old fiag, and you 
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know how great their effort was. New Zealand, twelve 
thousand miles from the European theater of war, 
with a population only one-eighth the population of 
Belgium, suffered more casualties in the cause of 
freedom than Belgium herself. 

To what was this strange reversal of the whole 
current of history due ? 

It was not due, I need hardly tell you, to any lack 
of national spirit in the Dominions. Their national 
spirit — you know it in Canada — ^is intense. In the old 
days the early settlers dreamed of their mother 
country as home. Kipling records it in his “Song of 
The Native-Born”: 

They change their sMes above .them, 

But not their hearts that roam; 

We learned from our wistful mothers 
To call old England “home.” 

And the longing for the old homeland has often been 
enshrined in beautiful verse — ^none more beautiful, 
I think, than the Scottish Canadian boating song : 

From the lone shieling and the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a waste of seas ; 

But still our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 
And in our dreams we see the Hebrides. 

But the longing for the mother land belongs only to 
the generation which left our shores. Their sons and 
daughters have made their home in the new land, and 
it is there that their patriotism centers, deeply rooted 
as it should be in their own soil, demanding as it 
should for its life breath its own native air. The po- 
etry of the Dominions nowadays is full of this splen- 
did national patriotism. I wish I could quote you the 
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song of an Australian, written not long ago by an 
Australian girl, Dorothea McKellar. It gives a mar- 
velous insight into the special magic of Australia for 
her own men and women. The last verse runs (I 
quote as best I can from memory) : 

An opal-hearted country, 

A wilfxd, lavish land, — 

Oh, you who do not know her, 

You will not understand. 

But wheresoe’er I wander 
And wheresoe’er I die, 

I know to what brown country 
My homing thoughts will fly. 

Someone once said that, if you want to know the 
heart of a people, you must look to their songs. You 
have only to look to the songs of the British Domin- 
ions to realize how intense tiieir national patriotism 
is, and how impossible it would be for them to look to 
any political future which in their minds limited the 
freedom of development of each nation on its own 
lines. 

Weakness of national feeling is then no explana- 
tion of this great reversal of history. Is it central 
control from that old political bugaboo, Downing 
Street! Why, it is sixiy years since G-odley, the first 
superintendent of Canterbury in New Zealand, de- 
clared that he and Ms friends “would sooner be 
governed by Nero on the spot than by a committee 
of archangels in Downing Street.” That famous say- 
ing tells the whole story, and you may be sure of tMs, 
that Britain took the lesson of the American Revolu- 
tion to heart. We had our Gladstones, we had our 
statesmen who talked of the time when the Dominions 
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•would drop a'way like ripe fruit; but "we bad no more 
Lord Norths, no more Q-eorge Ill’s. Not only have 
the Dominions -which gre-w up as separate colonies 
achieved complete self-government, but one and all 
they are no-w united in great federations — ^federa- 
tions which, -with only a seventh of your population, 
control an area at least three times as large as the 
United States. 

That is their achievement, their very o-wn, and 
Downing Street has had nothing to do "with it except 
that Britain has held the seas and prevented inter- 
ference -with their growth. 

Downing Street control is then no better explana- 
tion of the reversal which I described to you in the 
current of history, than weakness of national senti- 
ment. Is it “loy^ty to England”? Certainly not. I 
have given you those extracts from Dominion litera- 
ture in vain if they have failed to make it clear that 
the loyalty of Canadians is owed in the first place to 
Canada, of Australians to Australia, of Afrikanders 
to South Africa, of New Zealanders to New Zealand. 
It would be quite impossible for young nations feel- 
ing a patriotism so -vi-vid as theirs to combine it -with 
a devotion of the same nature to another and very 
distant land. 

What has happened, then? It is a new discovery. 
"While the Dominions have been growing up, while 
Great Britain has been holding the seas, each and all 
have developed and discovered a conomon allegiance 
to something greater than any of them — ^greater even 
than the Old Country itself. That is the British Com- 
monwealth — a Commonwealth of Nations, if ever 
there was one; a league of nations in being, acting 
together in every great crisis by instinct even more 
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than by choice. The old image of the tree with the 
fruit which ultimately dropped to the ground has 
faded away. Have any of you ever seen what is per- 
haps the greatest of tropical trees, the banyan tree? 
When it begins its growth, the banyan tree has one 
straight and slender stem like any other tree; and 
as the central stem gathers strength from the soil, it 
grows vaster and vaster in circumference itself. But 
also it throws out great branches almost at right 
angles, until the weight of them seems certain to bring 
down the whole tree, unless the branches themselves 
break off. But the branches do not break. They drop 
slender tendrils of their own down to the earth, and 
soon these tendrils themselves spread tiny roots in 
the soil. At some mysterious moment the first process 
of growth, when the sap runs outwards from the cen- 
tra stem to all the branches, suddenly comes to an 
end. The tendrils dropped to earth have themselves 
become new stems, and the sap runs upwards through 
them to support the branches and assist the parent 
stem. That is what has happened in the British Em- 
pire during the past century. Originally, like the 
branches of the banyan tree, the Dominions drew 
their sustenance from the old stem. Now they draw 
it from their own soil. But even so, they remain parts 
of the ancient tree. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the British Empire 
— ^no Empire in the old sense of the term, but a true 
Commonwealth of Nations in a new and more signifi- 
cant form than any to which the splendid name of 
Commonwealth has yet been applied. It is a new 
power, a new idea, a new experiment in history — ^the 
greatest experiment, as I believe, in aE history, the 
success or failure of which must profoundly influence 
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the future of human society. Its po’v^er, its influence — 
not only in material resources, hut even more in moral 
weight — ^have already been sho’vra. I do not thi-nV 
that my old chief, Mr. Lloyd George, was using the 
language of exaggeration when he told the Imperial 
Conference of 1921, the first Conference held after 
the Great War, that “the sudden revelation of the 
unity of the British Empire in August, 1914, altered 
the history of the world.” 

The United States has brought to success one great 
democratic experiment. It has solved the question, 
much debated in the last century, whether or not a 
great union of states, “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that aU men are created 
equal,” can long endure. The experiment which you 
made with states, we are making with nations and 
peoples, one quarter of humanity in number, ranging 
from the most advanced degree of progress to the 
most backward, scattered across all the continents, 
and di’vided by all the oceans of the world. President 
Harding remarked in British Columbia yesterday 
that you in this continent “are not dominated by the 
habits of a thousand years.” Nor are we. The British 
Empire would simply never have existed, and it could 
not now survive, if we were. 

We are trying, I repeat, an absolutely new experi- 
ment in government. Six signatures were affixed, for 
instance, to the Treaty of Versailles on behalf of the 
British Empire — the signatures of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
India. Those signatures represent six standpoints, 
six currents of national and racial feeling and opin- 
ion which combine to make the prindples and the 
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policies of the British Empire, The only organ which 
we at present possess is the Imperial Conference. 
There sit the representatives of Grreat Britain, the 
four Dominions, and India. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies represents all other parts of the 
Empire. Ireland will now take her place in that Con- 
ference. Our principles must be democratic, because 
five great democracies, four of them newer even than 
your own, have to he satisfied with the course which 
our statesmen take. In applying our principles to the 
problems that confront us in any part of the world, 
we have to take the whole of the British Empire into 
account, and to make sure that we are dealing fairly 
by all the opinions and interests which it contains. 
Our policies, therefore, cannot he purely European — 
no more purely European than your own. They must 
he world policies, or they would fail in a day. 

I know that this constitutional position is anoma- 
lous. Tour Senate has found difficulties in the fact 
that the British Empire as one state has at present 
six signatures and may have more. It wiU certainly 
have one more, for Ireland will no doubt he admitted 
to the League of Nations at the next meeting of the 
Assembly. Granted— it is an anomaly. But have you 
no anomalies in your constitution! 

The division between executive and legislature, 
which has found its extreme expression in the con- 
tinuous dispute for power in foreign affairs between 
your President and your Senate, is an example of the 
expedients which have been necessary to enable you 
to maintain a government constantly in touch with 
the slow-moving democratic opinion of this vast union 
of states. That is not a wholly satisfactory arrange- 
ment from the point of view of the rest of the world. 
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It often makes for doubt. It constantly makes for 
delays. There have been moments when we thought 
it might almost be necessary to accredit an ambassa- 
dor to the Capitol at Washington as well as to the 
White House. 

But we know your special conditions, and we have 
done our best to appreciate them. That is all we beg 
of you in return, “^^en I come to deal with the burn- 
ing problems of the moment as we view them from 
the standpoint of the British Empire, I shall ask you 
always to remember what this Empire is, how vari- 
ously compounded, how utterly new in its political 
conceptions and methods, how unprecedented in its 
effort to represent and reconcile the interests and 
ideals of communities in every stage of development, 
from progressive nation-states to benighted tribal 
families, in every quarter of the world. Ramshackle 
as our wagon is, it is hitched to three great stars, the 
star of Justice, the star of Freedom, the star of 
Peace. 



LECTURE II 

THE XEAE EASTERN QUESTION 

Wheit I was in Downing Street with Mr, Lloyd 
George, I was constantly asked by my own fellow- 
countrymen and women, and often, too, by American 
friends of both sexes, “Why does not the Govern- 
ment settle the Near Eastern question!” I should 
like to tell you exactly how that question made me 
feel. 

You may remember that during the war, or what, 
perhaps, following a great example, I had better call 
“the late unpleasantness,” a good deal of recrimina- 
tion was common between officers in command of 
men in the trenches and officers in command of maps 
behind the line. I speak of both classes respectfully, 
because I held both forms of command at different 
periods of the war. The man from headquarters in 
the rear was very apt to say, “The whole difficulty 
about this position lies here,” and he would put his 
finger, in Napoleonic fashion, upon the map, pointing 
to HiU 60 or some other bump of profound tactical 
significance upon the ground. Having made this great 
discovery, he would proceed with Ms map into the 
line, and would ask why a raid should not be organ- 
ized at once to take tMs inconvenient protuberance. 
Then the point of view of the man in the trenches 
began to make itself felt. He would agree at once that 
it would be a good thing to take Hill 60, just as it 
would be a good tMng to take Berlin; but he would 
point out that the land between Ms trench and Hill 
60 was unfortunately covered with an acre or so of 
impenetrable barbed wire; where there was no 
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baxbed wire there were shell holes the depth of a six- 
foot man and fnH of water; where there was any nn- 
encnmbered gronnd it was of the crater variety, so 
loose and crumbly that progress in it was terribly 
slow. These were the practical difficulties, he would 
explain, of taking Hill 60 to-morrow morning. Of 
course, the man in the trenches was to a large extent 
right. The staff officers began to realize after a time 
that individual and isolated attacks upon inconven- 
ient places or strong points were practically always 
a mistake ; and that the only way of benefiting any 
part of the line was to attack on a very great front, 
not with platoons but with divisions and corps. In 
that way the “late unpleasantness” was ultimately 
brought to an end. 

In other words, the war was won by the applica- 
tion of broad ideas, in which a number of Powers 
were agreed to act together. I am convinced that 
there is no other way of dealing with the terrible 
complications of the Near Eastern question. Con- 
sidered from the spectator’s chair that question looks 
like a muddle of ineptitude and iniquity which ought 
obviously to be disposed of at once. The elements 
of difficxdty are easily analyzed in an academic man- 
ner. There is, for instance, national sentiment and 
international jealousy. There is religious feud. There 
is the great range of strategical questions which have 
always centered in the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean. There is finally that desperate disease which 
you call “European Imperialism.” I do not quarrel 
with the name, although I have seen strong symptoms 
of the same malady in another continent. 

Now all these things are of course at the bottom of 
the difficulty of securing peaceful and abiding settle- 
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ments in the Xear East, and they are not easily re- 
moved. Like the barbed "wire, the shell holes, and the 
crater earth, they are there ; they are hard realities ; 
and they cannot be conjured away by the mere wav- 
ing of phylacteries. If we are to make progress, we 
must face the diflSculties and see if there are no broad 
principles such as will enable us to overcome the 
barbed wire, the shell holes, and the crater earth, 
by acting in sufficient unison and on a sufficiently 
wide front. I believe that it is possible to arrive at 
such principles of policy, and I will endeavor very 
humbly to suggest them m the course of this address. 

The Near East has had a peculiar and often de- 
cisive influence upon European history. Look, for 
instance, at its influence on Napoleon. 

Very early in his history, when he was still a young 
servant of the Directory, Napoleon was entrusted 
with what was called the “Army of England,” which 
was to destroy that island, root and branch. The date 
was 1797. Napoleon was a good soldier, and he dis- 
covered very quickly that the invasion of England 
must wait for the creation of a fleet. What did he 
do? In order to pursue the designs of the Directory 
against England, he turned the “Army of England” 
into the “Army of Egypt,” and proceeded at once 
to the Near East witib. the object of blocking the 
British routes to the East and securing them for a 
French invasion of India. You all know how Napo- 
leon’s ships were broken up by Nelson at the Battle 
of the Nile and how the whole expedition ultimately 
failed. Napoleon, however, never abandoned the idea 
that the way to strike at England was through the 
Near East. Again and again in his career he re- 
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turned to this project. Ambassadors were sent to 
Persia, three at a time ; negotiations were constantly 
in progress with the Sultan of Turkey ; and at length, 
when he had persuaded the Czar Alexander to com- 
bine with him against England at the famous meet- 
ing at Tilsit, he designed to make Constantinople a 
base for converging attacks upon the Indian Empire. 
Many of his sayiugs illustrate Ms strong feelings in 
tMs respect. “Eeally to ruin England,” he wrote to 
the Directory in 1797, “we must make ourselves 
masters of Egypt.” Many years later at St. Helena, 
when Ms great career had closed, he declared em- 
phatically tihat ‘ ‘ Egypt is the most important country 
in the world.” Another interestiug example is a re- 
mark credited to Mm when the Czar Alexander, after 
the meetiag at Tilsit, demanded possession of Con- 
stantinople. Napoleon is said to have retorted, “Con- 
stantinople — ^never! That would mean the Empire 
of the World.” 

Here you have an example of the instincts regard- 
ing the Near East of, I suppose, the greatest military 
gemus produced by manl^d. 

Eemember, too, that all tMs was before the Suez 
Canal was constructed (though Napoleon himself had 
determined that such a canal should be dug) and also 
before the era of railways. In the later nineteenth 
century Constantinople, or, rather, Scutari on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, became the head of 
a great railway system stretching across Anatolia. 
At the northern boundary of Syria the railway 
branches on the one hand down through Syria and 
Palestine to the neighborhood of the Suez Canal and 
thence to the cradles of the Mahomedan faith at 
Mecca and Medina. On the other hand, it branches 
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into Mesopotamia, running through, the scene of the 
early Babylonian and Assyrian Empires. Another 
branch was also projected through Persia and Balu- 
chistan to India itself. Obviously, these two factors — 
the building of the Suez Canal and the construction 
of the railways — enormously enhance the signifi- 
cance of the whole area. Palestine and Egypt become 
anterooms to one of the world’s most important 
interoceanic waterways. Constantinople becomes the 
only gate through which the great military forces of 
Central Europe can strike at the East without run- 
ning the gaimtlet of sea power. 

Follow the course of fiistory down the decades of 
the nineteenth century. Germany, the new military 
power, takes the same course as Napoleon. Quite 
early in the 80 ’s, I think in 1883, she sends one of 
her leading soldiers. Von der Goltz, to reorganize 
the Turkish army under German influence. In 1889, 
hard upon the Armenian massacres, the Emperor 
William and his consort pay a visit to the Sultan at 
Constantinople and proceed thence to Palestine, 
where the Emperor declares in one of his most 
famous utterances that “Three hundred millions of 
Mahomedans in the world may count on the German 
Emperor as their friend.” The policy of friendship 
to Turkey results in a great increase of German 
trade, but the main development is the constant effort 
to secure control of the railway which is being con- 
structed across Anatolia, and which will ultimately 
connect with Mecca and Bagdad. 

That is not all. The European branch of this great 
railway system is also taken into consideration, and 
Germany pursues a Balkan policy, steadily directed 
to securing control of the great trunk fine which 
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runs from Vienna and Budapest through. Belgrade 
and Sophia to Constantinople. The vital importance 
of this whole scheme was a subject of constant propa- 
ganda amongst the German people, and you have 
probably all seen the maps broadcasted to the Ger- 
man people during the war which show a vast trunk 
line stretching from Berlin through Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Sophia, and Constantinople to the East. 

In the main, this was a struggle between 'two great 
autocracies, the German and the Slav. Mr. Asquith, 
in the articles which he is publishing in the Saturday 
Evening Post upon the “Origins of the War,’' gives 
some very interesting quotations from the [Riser’s 
speeches and letters to show how great his preoccupa- 
tion was upon this subject. He wrote, for instance, 
to Herr Ballin upon December 15, 1912, nearly two 
years before the war, as follows : 

If we were compelled to take up arms, we should do so to 
assist Austria not only against Eussian aggression but also 
against the Slavs in general. ... It is beyond our power 
to prevent this struggle, because the future of the Hapsbui^ 
monarchy and that of our own country are both at stake. 

I believe it to be a profound historical truth, that 
the Near Eastern question was the chief cause of the 
Great War. 

Here, then, was from the point of view of the Brit- 
ish Empire a menace not unlike the menace of Napo- 
leon, for Germany of course had also created a great 
fleet. What was Great Britain’s attitude? Originally, 
from Napoleonic times onwards, her chief anxiefy 
had been regarding Eussia. Her object at that time 
was to prevent Eussia from turning the Black Sea 
into a great naval arsenal, immune from outside 
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attack, across wMcli Eussia could easily descend upon 
Constantinople and thereby seize control of the mili- 
tary routes to the East. This long struggle, which 
led to one war and again and again to the verge of 
war, was ultimately settled in 1907 by the Anglo- 
Eussian Agreement, in which all outstanding diffi- 
culties were cleared up. The reason was, that a 
greater menace both to Eussia and ourselves had 
arisen in Germany. Looking back upon the record 
of our statesmanship during these critical years, I 
see some errors in our dealings with the Balkan 
troubles, but I do not see any conciliatory action 
open to us which we did not take. We made no at- 
tempt to block Germany, so far as I know, in her 
Near Eastern expansion, but sought only to secure 
that the railways which were to be constructed under 
her impulse should not be controlled to our detri- 
ment We had almost secured this in 1914, in the 
Bagdad railway agreement of that year, which was 
never signed. The main result of that agreement, 
from our point of view, was to secure two British 
directors upon the board of the Bagdad railway, so 
that we should be clearly apprised of the method in 
which it was being controlled and used. Any other 
course than this would have meant giving Germany a 
free hand to mass troops at the head of the Persian 
Gulf or in the neighborhood of the Suez Canal. Such 
an event would have cut the British Empire in twain, 
for nothing is of greater importance to the defense 
of our Commonwealth than the maintenance of an 
open seaway between East and West 

Now an observer from Mars might very well say 
in regard to all this period of history, “Why so 
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mueli competition and conflict regarding the terri- 
tory of another Power The point is a good one. 
It requires an answer. I think the answer is twofold. 

In the first place, consider the history of the Turk- 
ish Empire in the nineteenth century. In 1817 the 
Ottoman Empire covered an area in Europe of 

218.000 square miles and had 19,500,000 of popula- 
tion. In 1857, after the Crimean War, this had been 
reduced to 193,000 square miles and 17,000,000 of 
populatiom In 1878, after the Treaty of Berlin, when 
Bulgaria and Rumania had sprung to life, it was 
further reduced to 129,000 square miles and 9,500,000 
of population. In 1914, after the Balkan wars, when 
the Balkan League had thrown itself upon the last 
remaining ramparts of Turkey in Europe, it fell to 

10.000 square miles and under 2,000,000 of popula- 
tion. Roughly speaking, that is to say, in one hun- 
dred years it lost nineteen-twentieths of its European 
estate and nine-tenths of the alien population which 
it ruled. 

Many European nationalities were submerged in 
the large area which Turkey lost during the nine- 
teenth century. With the spark kindled by the French 
Revolution those nationalities gradually wakened to 
life again, and struggled against their Turkish over- 
lords. Serbia is the first of the Balkan peoples to 
begin the struggle. G-reece is the first to succeed. Then 
follow the other Balkan nationalities, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. 

Throughout the whole period the sympathies of 
England were definitely and strongly cast with the 
rising European nationalities. The passion which 
the movement evoked is shown not only in British 
policy but in British poetry. Milton was the first Eng- 
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lisli poet to urge the Greeks to freedom, and he ■vras 
followed by a long and illustrious line from Byron 
and Shelley, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to Eipling and Flecker in our own, I do not 
know whether American school boys aU read Byron’s 
tremendous call to the Hellenic nationality in the 
poem entitled “The Isles of Greece.” English school 
boys thrill to it stiU. 

Not only poets but private individuals of English 
and Scottish race have also played their part in this 
history. Their names are legion. Perhaps I may men- 
tion an old colleague of mine, Mr. J. D. Bourchier, 
first an Eton master, afterwards for nearly forty 
years, I think, correspondent of The Times in the 
Balkan peninsula. He was in everybody’s confidence, 
universally trusted, universally loved. He knew 
everybody’s secrets, and I could never understand 
how they remained secrets after he had learned them, 
because he was unhappily deaf, and the only way of 
communicating with him was to shout. The Bulgarian 
Government struck a stamp in his honor when he 
died, some little while ago. He was typical of many 
Englishmen who have developed a passionate inter- 
est in the struggle for freedom and played some part 
in it themselves. 

Nationalism fighting for freedom is a great force, 
though its record is stained by many crimes. None 
realized both its strength and its weakness better 
than Shelley, who sang in the morning of the nation- 
alist revival a century ago. There is something 
deeply poignant, for instance, in the contrast be- 
tween the first and last stanzas of the last chorus of 
“Hellas.” Shelley begins upon a note of triumphant 
prophecy — ^you all know the lines : 
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The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

That is the keynote of the whole poem, a In'-ndling 
faith in awakening humanity. But in the last stanza 
the reverse of the picture seems to strike a chill to 
the poet’s heart, and he ends appealingly in the 
minor key: 

Oh cease ! must hate and death return? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 

Cease ! drain not to its dregs the um 
Of hitter prophecy ! 

The world is weary of the past, — 

Oh might it die or rest at last I 

Just a century has passed since Shelley wrote that 
inspired poem. LooMng back over a hundred years 
we do indeed see nations draining to the dregs the 
um of bitter prophecy. But yet, who can doubt, as 
Gladstone declared, that the struggle was in the main 
a noble one, not only fought for noble ends, but 
gradually through mist and fire attaining them? Na- 
tions, like men and women, must have faith, in 
Lincoln’s great words, to do the right as God gives 
them to see the right, and not grow weary in well- 
doing. 

Here, then, in these fierce national movements was 
one potent reason why the Powers were perpetually 
concerned about the future of the Ottoman Empire. 

That Empire, moreover, had difficulties not only 
with the European nationalities which it ruled, but 
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also M-itli its Asiatic subjects in Arabia, and no one 
could teU how long its apparently palsied hands 
would be able to hold the scepter won by the magnifi- 
cent military virtues of the earlier Turkish con- 
querors. 

Another great cause was the obvious fact that the 
paralysis of govenunent in the Turkish Empire was 
holding up the whole development of the world. Eail- 
w'avs were bound to be built across Asia Minor to the 
East. That vast area was bound to be developed for 
trade and commerce. Palestine alone was a great 
granary of the Roman Empire, but it had entirely 
ceased to be a granary under Turkish rule. The same 
blight seemed to be upon all Turkish possessions, ex- 
cept in so far as it was mitigated by the trading ac- 
tivities of the Greeks and other foreigners acting 
under the special privileges conferred by the Capitu- 
lations. Development of the Turkish Empire by Eu- 
ropean capital was therefore inevitable. The whole 
question lay in this : Was this development to be un- 
regulated so that at any moment Turkish concessions 
to one Power might endanger the vital interests of 
another? Or was an honest attempt to be made to 
regulate political and commercial competition so that 
rivalry should in no event if possible be allowed to 
degenerate into war? 

It is sometimes thought that these questions of 
railway development and of trade, and so on, are 
of interest only to capitalists, exploiters, and pio- 
neers of that Mnd. If you came to my constituency 
in Lancashire you would understand that that is not 
the case. The workingman knows that he depends on 
foreign markets and studies them with great care. A 
millhand will get up in a meeting which I am address- 
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ing and ask if I think there is any prospect of mar- 
kets improving in the Near East. That shows that the 
pressure behind this thing is not what it is supposed 
to be, pressure from a few great men handling great 
financial power. It also is a democratic thing; it 
comes from workingmen who have come to know that 
their bread and butter, their livelihood at home, de- 
pends upon these oversea markets, affected by the 
politics of the world. 

So much for the prewar history. In spite of the 
efforts of European statesmanship, war ultimately 
broke out, Turkey joined the Central Powers, and 
was involved in their defeat, "What of the peace 
settlement? 

Historians will certainly point out that the Western 
Allies made a great mistake in not negotiating peace 
with Turkey at once. The reasons why they did not 
do so were manifold. For the first six months of 1919 
they were sufficiently occupied by making peace with 
Germany and the other European powers. The East- 
ern settlement was then delayed again while Presi- 
dent Wilson took the Treaties back to Congress, 
because an essential part of the Near Eastern settle- 
ment in view depended upon American participation. 
It became evident in 1920 that America would not 
participate, and negotiations with Turkey were then 
begun. But by that time the British army had been 
entirely demobilized. Slight rifts were apparent in 
Allied unity, .and the absence of the United States 
unquestionably impaired the influence of the Western 
Powers. 

This was aU the more the case because the Ameri- 
can President had been responsible with the British 
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and Freneli Prime Ministers for the preliminary 
dispositions taken in Asia Minor when the Greeks 
were sent to Smyrna. The understanding then was 
that the French were to take responsibility for 
Cilicia, the Italians for Adalia, the Greeks for 
Smyrna, and the Americans, if Congress approved, 
for Armenia. Great Britain confined herself to the 
Arabian peoples to whom she was pledged in the 
war. 

I hope I shall not seem presumptuous when I point 
out that the British part is the only part of this 
settlement which has been maintained. Great Britain 
undertook to set up an Arab state in Mesopotamia in 
return for the support given her by the Arabs during 
the war. She has done so at very considerable ex- 
pense to the British taxpayer. An Arab Govern- 
ment is now in complete control, and the only British 
forces remaining in Mesopotamia are air forces cen- 
tered at Bagdad and maintained there by request of 
the Arab Government. They are to be removed as 
soon as the Arab Government has perfected its own 
military and police arrangements within a maximum 
period of four years. Great Britain has also set up 
an independent Arab ruler in Trans- Jordania, where 
another member of the Shereefian family holds the 
throne. In Palestine her task has been more complex, 
because she was pledged not only to the Arabs but to 
the Jews to support the Zionist movement. This has 
involved her in great difficulties, because the Zionist 
movement is impopular with the Arabs and has 
evoked great opposition amongst them. Great Brit- 
ain has persevered, at considerable cost again to her 
taxpayers; but the ultimate success of the Zionist 
movement must depend upon the amount of financial 
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support coming from the richer members of the Jew- 
ish community. If that fails, the experiment is bound 
to break down. 

Whether, however, you look at Mesopotamia or at 
Trans-Jordania or at Palestine, the British Govern- 
ment has carried out its engagements, and has suc- 
ceeded, I submit, in securing and maintaining a form 
of settlement which will enhance the peace of those 
regions. I am sure that the principle of Arab free- 
dom is sound and right. The main problem now is 
to maintain it, and for this purpose every effort 
should be made to secure some cooperation if not 
confederation amongst the Ajcab peoples, whose 
greatest peril is their passionate addiction to in- 
ternal feud. 

Great Britain, then, has carried out her part of 
the settlement. The other part was international, but 
she was pledged to it although she had in it no terri- 
torial concern. What has happened? France retired 
from Cilicia. Italy retired from Adalia, The Ameri- 
can mandate for Armenia was never taken up. The 
Greeks in a hard and lonely struggle for three years 
maintained their part of the settlement, and were 
driven last year back across the Aegean and the Bos- 
porus. During these events there has been a con- 
stant process of negotiations with the Turks, involv- 
ing at every stage fresh surrenders by the Allies. I 
was glad to hear the tribute which Mr. Morgenthau 
paid at the opening of the Institute to the efforts of 
the British Government to stop the inroad of the 
Kemalist forces into Europe last year. England did 
prevent a terrible outrage in Constantinople and in 
Thrace by the determination which she then showed. 
It may interest this audience to know that Mr. Lloyd 
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George at that time received a large number of mes- 
sages of support and congratulation from the United 
States, vrhere feeling seemed to he considerably 
aroused. One ■vvitty American particularly amused 
us by telegraphing, “Earn civilization’s everlasting 
gratitude by keeping the brutes out of Europe. 
America expects every Englishman to do his duty!” 

Well, we did our best; and at any rate we stopped 
massacre in Constantinople and war in Thrace. The 
Turkish organization in Constantinople and Thrace 
was complete. The Turkish male population had been 
marshaled in battalions. It possessed arms. It was 
ready to act. Only the British stand at Chanak and 
Scutari prevented a repetition of the horrors of 
Smyrna on European soil. But I cannot profess my- 
self satisfied with the attitude which Britain has 
taken since. Unfortunately the Near Eastern ques- 
tion became a pawn of party polities in England last 
year. Politicians are the same all over the world. 
They played with the war weariness of the English 
people, and Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation was fol- 
lowed by a complete reversal of the British attitude. 
Since his retirement we have been as eager as all 
our friends to refuse nothing to the conquering Turk. 
The result is that depressing, I would almost say 
that degrading, document, the Treaty of Lausanne. 

The only thing to be said in its favor is that it is 
a peace. But those statesmen must be optimistic in- 
deed who have any belief that it will endure. There 
are three points about it on which I should like 
briefly to touch. 

Look first at the settlement in Thrace. Turkey is 
given Eastern Thrace up to and induding the 
Maritza Eiver, and also including Adrianople. She 
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is given back territory, that is, which she has lost 
once before in the Balkan wars. That territory con- 
tains at the lowest estimate a very large Greek popu- 
lation. An exchange has been arranged, but on that 
point I would humbly endorse what Mr. Morgenthau 
said in his very interesting opening lecture — ^that 
such an exchange is much too difficult an operation 
for the Turkish Government. It will lead to disor- 
ganization and great misery if it is attempted. In 
it there lies the seed of very serious international 
trouble. 

The history of the last hundred years is sufficient 
warrant for the assertion that the experiment of re- 
storing the Turk to Europe is doomed to failure. He 
is an alien element planted like the point of a weapon 
in the flesh of Europe ; till that element is finally re- 
moved Southeastern Europe will arrive at no lasting 
territorial settlements. President Wilson showed a 
broad and penetrating insight into realities when 
he declared in the twelfth of his Fourteen Points : 

The Turkish, portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nation- 
alities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured 
an undoubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development, and the Darda- 
nelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations, under international 
guarantees. 

This was also the view of the Allied Governments 
in Europe, for in their reply to President Wilson on 
January 10, 1917, they declared their war aims to 
include 

the setting free of the populations subject to the bloody 
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tyranny of the Turks and the turning out of Europe of the 
Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to western civilization. 

It is fashionable now to take a somewhat more lenient 
view of the Turk’s record and a more optimistic one 
of his prospects in Thrace. For my part I think we 
had best be guided by those who have known the 
Turk longest. Lord Cromer, for instance, who had to 
deal Tvith the Turk practically all through his life, 
made the following declaration many years ago : 

The Turks, who have always been strangers in Europe, 
have shown conspicuous inability to comply with the ele- 
mentary requirements of European civilization and have at 
last failed to maintain that military efheiency which has 
from the days when they crossed the Bosporus been the 
sole mainstay of their power and position. 

I do not believe that there is anything in the history 
of the last t-wo or three years to warrant any serious 
modification of that verdict. 

The most ominous factor in the European part of 
the settlement is, however, the reestablishment of the 
Turk without conditions of any sort in Constanti- 
nople. One reason against this arrangement is that 
Constantinople is upon the Bosporus and forms 
part of the great question whether the Straits be- 
Ween the Mediterranean and the Black Sea should 
be open to the ships of all nations, armed and im- 
armed, at all times. I will deal "with that great ques- 
tion in a few minutes. But Constantinople does not 
owe its hold upon the minds of men solely to the fact 
that it stands upon the Bosporus and is therefore 
the most important strategic point in the world. It 
was also the cradle of eastern Christianity. St. 
Sophia, for nearly five hundred years now a Mahome- 
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dan mosqne, was before that tbe Mother Church of 
half Christendom. I do not believe that any modern 
necromancer, however potent his incantations, will 
ever exorcise the age-long spell in which Constanti- 
nople has bound the hearts of the Greek and the Rus- 
sian peoples. Religion was bom in the East. As you 
move eastward, so you may note the increasing 
power wielded by it over the hearts of men. I do not 
say that Eastern Christendom will inevitably seek 
to dispossess the Turkish Empire of all rights in 
Constantinople, but as surely as the sparks fly up- 
ward, as surely as the sun will rise to-morrow, before 
— and long before — ^the close of the present century, 
the Turks will cease to be sole wardens of that his- 
toric city. Mustapha Kemal was wise indeed when he 
placed the capital of the new Turkey at Angora. Is it 
too much to hope that the Turks will now keep it 
there? 

So much, ladies and gentlemen, for the purely Eu- 
ropean aspect of the Treaty of Lausanne. To my 
mind there should be emblazoned on its covers the 
figure of Justice with broken sword and shattered 
scales. 

There is much less to criticise in the Anatolian part 
of the settlement. Anatolia is now the natural home- 
land of the Turk, and his future there will depend 
entirely upon his own capacity to restore and to de- 
velop his inheritance. He is taking great risks. It 
was time that the Capitulations in their old form 
were ended, but it is perilous for the Turk to have 
refused to put anything in their place. He has suc- 
ceeded in securing the abolition of all foreign juris- 
diction. He has expelled or is seeking to expel all the 
races which have hitherto done his business for him. 
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Can he himself maintain and establish fair conditions 
for trade and business ? In the minds of many ex- 
perienced observers he seems to have doomed him- 
self almost inevitably to economic min. The parable 
of the buried talent applies to him as it applies in 
every part of the ■world. If he does not develop his 
inheritance, others •will. There is no force in the world 
that will stop that. 

The most tragic part of the settlement is undoubt- 
edly the lot of the Armenians and other Christians 
in Anatolia. I do not understand how a certain school 
of writers and publicists upon the Near East has 
come to condone the appalling record of the Turk 
towards his Christian fellow-subjects since the na- 
tional uprisings in his Empire began. During the 
war, extermination was mtMessly carried out as a 
settled policy; and not less than one and a half mil- 
lions of Christians, women and children no less than 
men, were starved to death or left to die from ex- 
posure in the mountains. This policy has been re- 
newed from time to time -with ghastly callousness 
since the war. There is no question about the facts. 
They rest mainly upon the e-ridence of members of 
the American Bed Cross and other American institu- 
tions in the Near East, and they are proved beyond 
ca'vdl. 

The fashionable thing is to say that the Creeks and 
other Balkan peoples have committed excesses, too. 
They have. We ourselves used poison gas in the war 
because tike Germans used it. Nevertheless we do not 
condone the use of poison gas. Undoubtedly the 
Christian peoples have retaliated at times with great 
severity upon the Turks. But every instance of this 
which to my knowledge has been proved is an in- 
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stance of excesses committed by angry soldiery. 
There has been nothing remotely resembling the 
cold-blooded extermination of alien populations far 
away from the scene of war. On the contrary, the 
Turkish population which has been under Greek gov- 
ernment in Europe has undoubtedly been treated 
with great consideration and fairness. Compare that 
with the terror created in Anatolia, far from the 
scene of conflict — a terror so great that Greece now 
has a million and a half of refugees from Asia upon 
her hands. These refugees include no men of military 
age, no women of marriageable age. All these were 
taken by the Turks. Think what this means, both to 
those who were taken, and to those who were left. 

It is idle, in my opinion, to ignore the possibilities 
of this question. I have only a dim recollection of the 
events of the Spanish War, but I seem to remember 
that righteous anger over Spanish cruelty in the colo- 
nies had much to do with the course which the 
United States then took. Spanish cruelty in Cuba is 
lovingkindness compared to the Turkish policy of 
massacre. In England a great political wave was 
caused by Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign on the 
Bulgarian atrocities, more than foriy years ago. 
Such a thing may happen again. At present our peo- 
ple are war-weary, and they feel inarticulately that 
while the world is full of wrong, force is no remedy. 
But wrath renews itself, and the voice of their anger 
will one day be heard again if these excesses do not 
stop. It is fairer, therefore, not to mislead the Turk, 
but to let him know at once that world opinion wfll 
not long tolerate a form of nationalism that feeds 
on human sacrifice and makes a political instrument 
of massacre. 
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I come now to the greatest and most perplexing 
of the problems of the Xear East — the regulation of 
the Straits between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. 

I will try to give you in a few words a picture of 
how that question arises. If you will look at the Black 
Sea upon the map, you will see that it is almost equal 
in size to the eastern end of the Mediterranean be- 
tween Greece and the coast of Palestine. It is, in 
other words, a very large area of blue water or open 
sea. The distance from Constanza on the European 
shore to Batum on the Asiatic is greater than the 
distance from Brindisi in the heel of Italy to Smyrna 
on the Anatohan coast. The Black Sea in the past 
has carried a very lar^e trade, and it will earrv an 
even larger one in the future. Ail Southern Eussia 
naturally exports its products from the Black Sea 
ports. There is also the wheat of Eumania, which has 
this egress alone. There is the oil of Rumania and of 
the Caucasus. And finally there is the trade, which 
must rapidly increase, carried down to the Black Sea 
by the Danube, which is now being canalized so as to 
carry large ships from the Danube to the Main and 
from the Main to the Rhine itself. The greater part 
of the trade of Austria and Hungary at least should 
come this way. It is one of the starved and stricken 
areas of the world at the present moment, but when 
trade begins to revive, it will develop there rapidly. 
It is certain that the revival of Russia will also be 
most marked, to begin with, in the South. 

Ton observe, then, that the Black Sea is an im- 
portant trading area. It is also a critical area from 
the strategic point of view, for the following reason. 
If it is closed to other Powers, it is dominated by the 
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riparian Powers. These are four only in ninnber; 
Eussia, Exunania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The closing 
of the Black Sea to other great Powers means there- 
fore that it becomes a Eussian lake and that Eussia 
in consequence dominates Constantinople. 

If you look at the map again, you will see that 
the Black Sea is connected with the Mediterranean 
by a very narrow strip of salt water — so narrow that 
at both ends, at the Bosporus and at the Darda- 
nelles, it is less than three miles across and is there- 
fore by the ordinary tenets of international law 
within the territorial waters of Turkey. Here, then, 
is the problem. An accident of geography has made 
the nation which holds both sides of these Straits the 
warden of a great open sea, into which and out of 
which ships of all nations desire free passage. Acci- 
dent has ftirther determined that the nation now hold- 
ing that position, which has held it for nearly five 
hundred years, should be a weak and failing nation, 
in constant diplomatic trouble for more than a cen- 
tury. How is the problem thus created to be resolved? 

There are three possible solutions, two of which 
have already been tried. In the first place, you may 
decide that the territorial character of the waters of 
the Straits is also to settle the character of the Black 
Sea and that the Straits are therefore to be closed 
at the will of the Turkish Empire. Eussia has always 
favored this solution, and she managed to secure it 
for a few years in the nineteenth century, but was 
ultimately deprived of the position by the strong 
action of other Powers, of which Britain was fore- 
most. At that time the Black Sea, which she domi- 
nated, was not neutralized, and she was therefore able 
to use it as a vast arsenal for creating military and 
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naval power. I need not return to that aspect of the 
problem. At the present day she advocates the same 
solution, but declares herself ready to have the Black 
Sea neutralized. Unfortunately, this does not in re- 
ality add anything to the security desired by other 
Powers. It will be evident to you that if all men-of- 
war were barred from the Black Sea, the whole of 
its trade could be held up at any moment, if Eussia 
desired to do so, by a couple of hastily armed priva- 
teers. Russia’s protest that she would not so use her 
power may be perfectly genuine, but the world is not 
inclined to give such privilege by prescription to 
any single nation over a great area of world trade. 
The Black Sea, for instance, will once again become 
a great wheat-exporting area, and such action, quite 
apart from the loss which it would inflict upon those 
whose ships were held up, might affect the price of 
wheat throughout the world. It is evident, moreover, 
that if there were no men-of-war upon the waters of 
the Black Sea, Russia as a great military Power 
would be free at any moment to transport troops 
across it in great numbers to seize Constantinople, 
which would be without defense, and with Constanti- 
nople the head of the railways dominating Asia 
Minor and Arabia. Once upon the Straits with mili- 
tary power, a very tittle artillery hastily moved into 
position is enough to block the passage of other na- 
tions’ ships. Clearly this solution would put Turkey 
and the Straits completely under Russian dominance. 
It was naturally, therefore, advocated at Lausanne 
by M. Chicherin and advocated with great ability. It 
was, however, unanimously set aside by all the other 
Powers, and I think it is never likely to be permitted 
again. 
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The second form of solution is compromise. All 
sorts of compromises were tried in the nineteenth 
century; none of them can be said to have worked 
satisfactorily. Unhappily, a new compromise has now 
been invented at Lausanne. Under the Straits Con- 
vention which is attached to the Treaty of Lausanne, 
the ships of commerce of aU nations are now permit- 
ted free entry so long as Turkey is not at war. The 
ships of war which nations may send into the Black 
Sea are, however, limited to a strength not exceeding 
the strength of the strongest naval Power in the 
Black Sea itself. In other words, no Power can send 
into the Black Sea a naval force stronger than the 
force which Eussia maintains in those quarters. You 
may well ask. How is this strength to be asceiiained, 
and who will admiuister the rules? A commission is 
appointed by the Convention, with Turkey as its 
chairman, and this commission is to decide twice a 
year — ^Ln January, say, and July — ^what the Eussian 
naval strength really is. I cannot imagine a more 
fertile source of disputes. Who will agree as to the 
strength of one naval unit as compared with another ? 
There would be acrid argument upon the subject if 
relations at any time became strained. The Mstory 
of all diplomacy should have taught us to beware of 
paper formulae of this kind. 

But that is not all. Under the rules to be adminis- 
tered by the Commission the naval strength of Eussia 
is not to include ships in reserve. In January, there- 
fore, Eussia might have many ships in reserve and 
would naturally give her strength as such and such. 
The strength of other Powers would be regulated 
accordingly. In February Eussia might bring her 
ships out of reserve and possibly double her strength. 
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but the other Powers would have no redress until the 
Commission went to work again in July. Obviously 
this is not a convention that will be easy to operate. 
At every step it will become a greater quagmire. 
Diplomacy never drifted into a more dangerous 
morass. 

For Turkey, moreover, it is especially perilous. In 
the Convention the rules affecting the Straits are 
profoundly affected according as Turkey is neutral 
in a struggle or not. Think what that means. It means 
that if struggles are feared, Turkey will inevitably 
become a diplomatic pawn in the manoeuvring for 
position w'hich always precedes such outbursts. Noth- 
ing can be more perilous for a power like her. It is 
exactly that from which she has suffered most ter- 
ribly in the past. The paper arrangement by which 
coastal areas on the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
are demilitarized is, moreover, sheer pretense. It 
makes no difference whether forts are constructed 
there or not. Artillery can be planted in a night which 
will have an even greater effect in blocking the 
Straits. It is provided that if any Power thus violates 
the demilitarized areas, Turkey is to appeal to the 
Council of the League of Nations. But what can the 
Council of the League then do? The Straits will be 
blocked, and many days, perhaps weeks, must pass 
before any action is taken by other Powers, even 
should they desire to intervene. 

I have described to you the two kinds of solution 
which have hitherto been tried and which have always 
failed. I have regretted the fact that one of these 
forms of solution has been taken up again in the 
Treaty of Lausanne. What other solution remains? 

It is this — ^that aU the Powers of the world should 
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agree that, inasmuch as the Black Sea is evidently 
Mue water which should be open to the ships of all 
the world, the Straits connecting it with the world 
should also be blue water and free at all times, in all 
conditions, to all ships of all Powers. This, I was 
tloliglited to observe, was the solution recommended 
by the ..Vmerican observer at Lausanne. Mr. Child, 
who was first United States delegate last year in the 
earlier part of the conference, made the following 
statement on the subject on December 6. Speaking 
for the United States he said : 

"We cannot accept the position stated by any one who has 
spoken for the position of the nations on the Black Sea ; we 
have heard no one speak with the assent of all. We cannot 
accept the position that the future of commerce in the Black 
Sea is the exclusive affair of the states bordering upon it. We 
assert that it is the concern of all the nations of the earth. 
It is untenable that any one nation by the virtue of geo- 
graphical position should hold the power of depriving every 
other nation of these rights. This would be not only against 
the interests of our national policy; it would be against the 
interests of every nation in the Black Sea; it would be 
against the whole historical development of the freedom of 
the Black Sea. The unlimited control of the straits and the 
Black Sea by anv one nation is against the poliey of the 
world. 

I need hardly tell you after the, I fear, wearisome 
argument which I have just presented to you, that I 
whole-heartedly endorse the sentence that “no na- 
tion by the virtue of geographical position should 
hold the power of depriving every other nation of 
these rights.” 

Mr. Child then went on to state in very definite 
terms the policy of the United States. With regard 
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to the Russian proposal to close the Black vSoa, he 
said : 

It is impossible for me to overlook the proposal made by 
one of the delegations here, that by agreement all warships 
should be excluded from the Black Sea. I would find it 
equally reasonable to exclude warships from every inter- 
national lx>dy of water. Xo nation has gone further than the 
United States in policies of naval disarmament, but no na- 
tion would be more ready to uphold the good sense of main- 
taining sufficient naval force to act as police of the free 
seas, to protect its citizens and their ships wherever they 
might be, to suppress piracy and other menaces, and to act 
at times for the public good and to give relief to suffering, 
just as ships of war have recently acted in the Near East. 
. . * We, I believe, in common with eyerv commercial nation, 
wish access to ever}’ free body of water in the world, and 
we will not be satisfied if our ships of war may not pursue 
their peaceful errands wherever our citizens and ships may 

This declaration of policy was in complete accord 
with the views of two greatly interested riparian 
powers, Rumania and Bulgaria. Mr. Duca, the first 
Rumanian delegate, said : 

For a long time past the Powers had found it necessary 
to place the Danube, which flowed into the Black Sea, under 
a regime of international freedom. That freedom could not 
be real unless this international river were free up to its 
final outlet, the Straits. . . . The Straits must therefore 
be free for the passage of ships of war and of commerce 
without any restriction or limit. 

Bulgaria, though she is seeking a direct access to 
the Aegean, took roughly the same view. 

The fact that the Straits are the real mouth of the 
Danube makes it quite certain, I think, that Hungary 
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and Atistria would have spoken in the same tone had 
they been present at the conference. I expect that 
the present interest of Germany is the same. 

Critics may say: “But the Turks are under Eus- 
sian influence, and no Eussian Government would 
ever sign such an agreement.” Perhaps it would not 
— we have not tried. But whether all other Powers 
signed or not, the time has come, I am certain, for 
the great progressive Powers of the world to make 
declarations of policy such as you yourself have al- 
ready made in the past. The absolute and permanent 
freedom of the Straits is included in President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The progressive Powers 
should have made the absolute freedom of the Straits, 
for which they had fought, a declaration of principle 
in the terms of peace. If other Powers would not ac- 
cept the principle, they should have reserved their 
freedom, and they should not have allowed them- 
selves to sign anything contrary to it. I profoundly 
admire the attitude taken by the American Govern- 
ment in the passages which I have read to you from 
the statement by its representative. I only wish that 
the British Empire had stood firmly by your side. 

The freedom of the Straits, however, cannot be 
justly maintained in principle unless the Powers 
which declare it are prepared to make some provision 
for the security of Constantmople. I speak with a 
sense of the great delicacy of all these questions, 
because Constantinople is deeply venerated by the 
sentiment of a large number of Mahomedans. The 
British Empire contains, I think, very nearly half 
the total Mahomedans in the world, and it has always 
maintained spiritual freedom and due regard for aU 
religions as one of its fundamental principles. There 
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is, however, another religions sentiment which is 
kindled by the name of Constantinople, and it is es- 
sential for ns to do the ntmost justice possible to both 
forms of religious sentiment, for they are very real. 

I have already argued that Constantinople cannot 
remain permanently under absolute Turkish control, 
as provided in the Treaty of Lausanne. I have quoted 
the great authority of Lord Cromer, with his life- 
long experience in the Near East, as evidence that no 
such arrangement is likely to last. I have shown that 
it was against our deelar^ war aims in the Fourteen 
Points and in the statement of war aims made to 
President Wilson by the European Allies. What so- 
lution, then, can we find? I am personally convinced 
that no enduring solution is possible except in the 
establishment of Constantinople as a free port under 
international management and international guaran- 
tees. I believe also that this control should be ex- 
tended to the shores of the Straits in the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, and that in sign and guarantee 
of this international arrangement Q-aUipoli should be 
held as an international stronghold by an interna- 
tional force. I should like to see the flag of the League 
of Nations flying over Constantinople and over Q-al- 
lipoli— the greatest historic centers of human strife. 

You may say that Turkey would suffer by the loss. 
I have argued in vain if I have not shown that from 
a political and strategic point of view Turkey in re- 
ality has everything to gain by surrendering her 
position as the porter at those perilous gates. On the 
other hand, I think that full provision should be made 
for Mahomedan sentiment m Constantinople, and 
also that Turkey should be materially compensated 
from the revenues of the port of Constantinople for 
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the material loss which she would sustain. Such a 
revenue, periodically and punctually paid, would be 
of enormous value to a Turkey endeavoring to secure 
a fresh lease of economic life in Anatolia. She would 
be free from a great incubus ; and the whole nature 
of the settlement would, I believe, increase her 
chance of ultimate survival and prosperity. 

I have, I fear, dealt only in very broad outline with 
this vast problem of the Near East, but I have tried 
to bring out the essentials and to let the details pass. 
It is very easy in such questions as this not to see 
the wood for the trees. Those who live upon the spot 
are apt to see nothing but the shell holes and the 
barbed wire. Those who live at a great distance are 
prone, on the other hand, to think Qiat solutions may 
easily be found. The prindples of settlement whidb. 
I have suggested are, unfortunately, not contained 
in the Treaty of Lausanne. It is, however, impossible 
to my mind that the Treaty of Lausanne should en- 
dure very long. Its life, I fear, will be as short as that 
of all previous Near Eastern settlements. It is there- 
fore our duty as progressive nations to determine on 
what broad lines our poli(^ in the future will be 
shaped, and I have outlined here the policy which I 
believe the British Empire should adopt. Let me 
summarize it in a few words. 

First, free scope for tiie emancipation of all sub- 
ject nationalitieB under the Turkish flag. Whatever 
18 possible in the way of government of other peoples 
at the present day, it is certainly not possible to keep 
the more advanced under the less advanced in civili- 
zation. We are doing our share of this work in the 
old Arab provinces of the Turiish Empire. As I have 
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shown, we hare set np Arab national governments — 
King Feisnl in Mesopotamia and Bang Abdullah in 
Trans- Jordania. King Hussein reigns over the Hed- 
jaz and the Holy Pla^s. We are making the best of 
the Zionist experiment, with due regard for Arab 
feeling in Palestine. Our responsibility in these terri- 
tories is governed by mandate from the League of 
Nations. The British Empire has never yet violated 
the policy of the open door in its dependencies, but 
in any case the mandate secures the open door, and it 
safeguards us in vital interests at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and in the neighborhood of the Suez 
Canal. This policy has cost us a great deal Mesopo- 
tamia, for instance, has cost us over two hundred 
million sterling. A very large party in England rep- 
resented in powerful newspapers declares that the 
British taxpayer’s money has been thrown away, but 
I trust we will be true to our pledges to the Arabs and 
to the mandates which we have taken from the 
League. If Turkey is really freed from the perpetual 
struggle with these nationalities in outlying prov- 
inces, I believe that she will have a much better pros- 
pect of securing her future in Anatolia. She will 
never live in peace while she still holds a part of 
Europe and the Straits. 

The second principle which I advocate is the abso- 
lute freedom of the Straits under international 
guarantees. 

The third is the establishment of Constantinople 
as a free port and of Gallipoli as an international 
stronghold under League of Nations control 

You observe that aU these principles point the 
way of greater freedom. That is the true Ime of the 
world’s development. I told you last week that the 
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wagon of tbe British Empire is hitched to three 
great stars — ^the Star of Justice, the Star of Free- 
dom, and the Star of Peace. Through great war- 
weariness, we have faltered and stumbled in putting 
our signature to the Lausanne Settlement. But our 
energy and our vision will return ; and when they do, 
I am confident that we shall see the light of our three 
stars halted over the broad principles of settlement 
which I have endeavored — ^unworthily I fear — ^to 
commend to you to-night. 



LECTURE III 

BRITISH DIPERIALISil IN EGYPT 

Egypt, in spite of a widely spread opinion to the 
contrary, is not, and has never been, a part of the 
British Empire. Palmerston declared in the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century that it would be a great 
mistake for England ever to undertake the govern- 
ment of Egypt. Kinglake, on the other hand, the 
historian of the Crimea and the author of that most 
delightful of all books on history and travel, Eothen, 
declared, about the middle of the century, that “the 
Englishman, straining far over to hold his loved 
India, will one day plant a firm foot on the banks of 
the Nile, and sit in the seats of the faithful.'’ 

By a characteristic process of compromise, the 
British Empire has somehow succeeded in carrying 
out Kinglake ’s prophecy without disregarding Palm- 
erston’s warning. Egypt has never become a British 
territory. Except during the war, Britain has never 
been theoretically responsible for the government of 
Egypt, and has ^ways avoided the position of theo- 
retic responsibility. On the other hand, she has exer- 
cised a predominant and decisive influence upon 
Egyptian affairs for over forty years, and has in 
a very real sense written two-thirds of Egyptian 
history during that period. 

Egypt, as everyone knows who has visited it, is 
one of the most fascinating countries in the world. 
It is, I suppose, the slenderest country, and the 
strangest for the conditions in which it lives. Prom 
the upper reaches of the Nile at Wady Haifa, where 
it joins the deserts in the northern territory of the 
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SndsQ, it stretclies up in a slender belt on either 
bank of the Nile. Green cultivation extends some- 
times for tAVO or three miles, sometimes for a maxi- 
mum of ten miles on either side of the mighly stream. 
Beyond this tiny green belt on either side stand the 
gaunt desert hUls and the endless stretches of the 
eastern and western deserts. About one hundred 
miles from the sea, near Cairo, the Nile branches 
out into many streams and forms a delta, about t^o 
hundred miles wide. Someone has compared this 
strange and lovely strip of land to a lotus flower, 
the delta forming the flower, and the long, narrow 
strip of cultivation along the banks of the Nile from 
the delta southwards the slender stem. It is a very 
true comparison, and I have often felt that Egypt, 
like a flower, was made to be plucked by conqueror 
after conqueror as he stepped by. 

I do not know whether history records the full 
number of conquests over Egypt. The Babylonian 
Empire, the Hylmos, the Assyrians, the Greeks under 
Alexander, the Eomans, the Arabs, the Turks — con- 
quests over Egypt stretch right ba^ across the cen- 
tories. Napoleon and Britain locked in a life-and- 
death struggle on the banks of the Nile, and when 
their warfare passes over her, she is seized by an 
Albanian soldier of genius, Mehemet All, who makes 
her history for half a century. 

Egypt at this point becomes espedally interesting 
for another reason. She does not, like many other 
Eastern lands, become the victim of Western civiliza- 
tion; she invites it. Mehemet Ali brought in French 
engineers to develop irrigation. He established the 
cotton plant. He develop^ communications and im- 
proved cultivation. At least, he meant to do aU these 
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things, and to some extent he succeeded; but the 
European advisers whom he brought in were not 
men of the highest standard, and a terrible horde 
of bloodsuckers followed in their trail. His manage- 
ment of the "Western improvements which he intro- 
duced was also typically oriental. It has been re- 
corded of him that when he went out shopping he 
was like a child. In Paris he would buy up whole 
shops, and then forget about them, and leave his 
purchases behind. It was the same with many of his 
efforts to develop and organize his Egyptian terri- 
tory. The irrigation works reached a certain pointy 
and then seemed to relapse. The barrages bulged. The 
dams went into decline. Though real progress was 
made in his time, it was of a curiously patchy and 
uncertain description. 

But he made Eg 3 ^t his own territory, and defied 
tte Mtan, who mado his title as raler of Egypt 
hereditary. 

Mehemet Ali’s immediate successors were the 
worst possible specimens of oriental autocrats. Hide- 
ous stories are told of their cruelty and their incom- 
petence ; but the strange thing is — ^it is lypical of ori- 
ental countries — ^that some of the most Mdeous and 
cruel stories are recorded with enthusiasm to this 
day by the Egyptian peasants who suffered from 
them. We need not trouble with these matters until 
the later days of Ismail, when Europe began to feel 
the serious necessity of intervention. Ismail’s most 
glorious days were undoubtedly at the time of the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. He entertained 
the Emperor Napoleon’s consort, the Empress Eu- 
genie, with reckless magnificence. The road, for in- 
stance, from Cairo to the pyramids at Ghizeh was 
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built for the Empress in astonishingly few days in 
order that she might drive by carriage all the way. 
The method was the usual one in oriental countries. 
The peasants aU along the route were taken off their 
fields and forced to work upon the road until it was 
done. 

After this splendid outburst Ismail’s affairs began 
to decline. He had borrowed so vastly that even the 
worst extortions which he inflicted upon his peas- 
antry failed to meet the interest charges which he 
had undertaken to pay. Further borrowing was im- 
possible, and judgments began to be given against 
him on behalf of European creditors in Egyptian 
courts. It is worth while noting what his debts 
amounted to. In 1863, when Ismail succeeded to the 
throne, the public debt of Egypt amounted to three 
millions of Egyptian pounds. Thirteen years later, 
when the European Powers began to think it neces- 
sary to intervene, it amounted to nearly one hundred 
million. Eoughly speaking, Ismail added about seven 
millions a year for thirteen years to the debt of 
Egypt. The most remarkable feature of this financial 
record is that the actual administration of Egypt 
during the period was entirely paid for out of reve- 
nue, and there was nothing to show for the hxmdred 
millions borrowed, except sixteen millions spent on 
the Suez Canal. The remaining eighty millions had 
simply gone in wild personal extravagance. 

This was the situation in 1876, when at last the 
European Powers felt that something must be done. 
The grounds on which they acted axe interesting. 
Disraeli was in power in England, and his Govern- 
ment was not particularly interested in supporting 
the claims of the European bondholders. But a hu- 
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manitarian wave of feeling in England, whicli about 
that time made itself strongly felt in Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaigns, was forcing the sufferings of 
the Egyptian peasantry into prominence. Typic^ of 
the reports which reached England was one pre- 
sented in 1878 by Sir Alexander Baird, who was sent 
there to assist in the relief of the population. He 
said that incredible distances were traveled by 
women and children begging from village to village ; 
that many died from starvation, many more from 
diseases brought on by lack of nourishment. So 
terrible were the straits to which they were reduced 
in the cities and towns that they were “driven to 
satisfy their cravings with the refuse and garbage 
of the streets.” The British Government, therefore, 
held that the Powers should intervene, not in the 
first instance to compel payment of interest, but to 
protect the people against further extortion and to 
suspend payments until sufficient time had been 
given to put the finances of the country into order 
again. 

French opinion under M. Gambetta was also 
affected by the humanitarian argument, but the 
French Government refused to believe that the finan- 
cial situation of Egypt was what the British believed 
it to be. 

French public opinion ["writes Lord Cromer, of that 
period when he himself was first commissioned to represent 
his country in Egypt,] held that the Khedive could pay his 
debts if he chose to do so, that the distress alleged to exist 
in Egypt "was fictitious, and that the ai^uments based on the 
impoverishment of the country were fabricated in order to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public and to excite humani- 
tarian sympathy where no sympathy -was deserved. An 
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opinion was also entertained by a large body of the French 
public that the Khedive had hidden stores of wealth on 
which he could draw if he thought fit to do so. Subsequent 
events showed that this store had no foundation in fact. 
But there were at the time some reasonable grounds for 
believing it to be true. 

The argument between France and Britain pro- 
ceeded for some time, and ended for the moment in 
Britain’s surrendering to the French point of view. 
Lord Cromer, with some pathos, gives the reason. 
“The Berlin Congress,” he says, “was then about 
to sit to regulate the situation arising from the re- 
cent Eusso-TurMsh war. It was necessary to con- 
ciliate the French- G?he French initiative was there- 
fore followed.” 

The French view of the Egyptian question was in 
a few months proved wrong, and it ultimately be- 
came necessary to insist that Ismail should put his 
finances in the hands of European commissioners. 
British and French commissioners were appointed 
to put the tangle straight; but Ismail did not lihe 
good advice, and managed so weU to evade it that the 
financial situation was hardly at all improved. Three 
years later, therefore, he was called upon to abdi- 
cate, and the TurMsh Government appointed Mehe- 
met Tewfik Khedive in his place. This had hardly 
been accomplished, when a new storm broke over 
Egypt Mehemet Tewfik was a competent and pro- 
gressive ruler, but the irregularities of the preceding 
reign had produced a spirit of insubordination in the 
army, and this grew to a head under a peasant leader, 
AraM Pasha, who ultimately led a revolt against 
him. There has been much discussion of the nature 
of this revolt It was certainly not purely military, 
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for it enlisted a good deal of support from the Egyp- 
tian peasantry. It is probably the first manifestation 
of an antiforeign sentiment in the Egyptian people, 
directed at the moment not so much against the 
European advisers at Cairo as against the Turkish 
rulers who had been fleecing and maltreating the 
whole population from end to end of Egypt. 

In any case, the Powers had once more to consult 
upon the course which they should take. It was not 
possible to contemplate the elimination of a compe- 
tent Khedive by utterly incompetent noititary leaders 
who would have reduced the country to more serious 
straits and rendered cure impossible. The history of 
our intervention at this moment is remarkable. Dis- 
raeli ’s Conservative Government had been followed 
by that of Mr. Gladstone, profoundly wedded to non- 
interventionist principles. These were illustrated in 
the same period by 1^. Gladstone’s furiously criti- 
cised action in accepting defeat at the hand of the 
Dutch at Majuba HUl and withdrawing from the 
Transvaal. Mr. Gladstone, however, took a different 
view of our duty towards the Egyptian peasantry, 
and very tmwillingly decided that armed interven- 
tion was essential. We invited Prance, Italy, and of 
course Turkey to take joint action with us. Efforts 
to arrange terms between the Arab and the Egyptian 
Governments had failed. By June, 1880, 14,000 Chris- 
tians had left Egypt, and some 6,000 more were 
crowded at Alexandria, waiting for ships to take 
them away. Even local sheiks were beginning to de- 
nounce the Egyptian military party, and Arabian 
and Turkish families joined the Christian exodus. 
Biots broke out in Alexandria and in Benha. In 
Alexandria fifty Europeans were slaughtered in cold 
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blood, and many more were terribly wounded. It was 
evident that the whole framework of government and 
society in Egypt was collapsing. Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared in the House of Conomons “that we should 
not fully discharge our duty if we did not endeavor 
to convert the present interior state of Egypt from 
anarchy and conflict to peace and order. We shall 
look during the time that remains to us to the co- 
operation of the Powers of civilized Europe, if it 
be in any case open to us.'’ He added, however, that 
if cooperation proved imattainable “the work will 
be undertaken by the single Power of England.” 
M. Gambetta had been succeeded in France by the 
Freyeinet Ministry. Gambetta strongly counseled 
intervention, but a division in the French Parliament 
resulted in the defeat of the Freydnet Government. 
France, therefore, refused to intervene. Italy also 
refused, while expressing “thanks to the British 
Cabinet for having entertained the idea that the 
friendship of Italy for England might take the form 
of an active cooperation.” After terrible vacillations 
the Turkish Government also ended by failing to co- 
operate. To students of Near Eastern politics the 
passages in which Lord Cromer discusses the vacil- 
lating delay of the Ottoman Government in coming 
to a decision on the Egyptian revolt are worth many 
thousands of passages by writers without his prac- 
tical experience. 

Britain, therefore, went into Egypt alone, won the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and reestablished the Eledive 
of Egypt in full control of his dominions. A strange 
and wonderful chapter of history follows. Lord 
Cromer became the British Agent in Egypt. It was 
announced that British troops would not be main- 
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tained in Egypt any longer than was necessary to 
secure the good order and security of the Khedive’s 
Gk)vemment. These professions were sincere. As 
evidence of their sincerity, it is worth recording that 
■when Lord Salisbury’s Government succeeded Mr. 
Gladstone’s in 1887, Britain had already made an 
attempt to withdraw her troops from Egypt by 
agreement -with the Turkish Government. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff was sent to Constantinople in 1887 
to negotiate for the British ■withdrawal on condition 
that Turkey recognize our prior right to reoccupa- 
tion if foreign intervention again proved necessary. 
Turkish diplomacy dealt with this proposal in its 
usual manner. It was nearly signed again and again, 
and then after weeks of negotiation, ultimately de- 
clined. Turkey had found a new friend in Europe, 
and Von der Goltz was reorganizing the Turkish 
army. Under this inspiration Abdul Hamid was be- 
ginning to reconsider many questions — the Egyptian 
question amongst them— and whether his action in 
refusing the British .offer was ■wise or not, it was 
perfectly legitimate. 


What was this Egypt across which the British 
bugles once more rang, not sounding now to battle 
against a European foe, but proclaiming a new era 
of progress and peace? 

More than 90 per cent of its population was, and 
is, the ancient peasantry, huddled by the banks of 
the life-giving NUe, unchanged in spirit and outlook 
by successive conquests, the same to-day as on the 
rock sculptures painted sixty centuries ago. A small 
percentage are Bedouins or Nomads, still mo^ving 
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from place to place in the desert, or semi-reclaimed 
and planted in small settlements on the borders of 
the irrigated Nile lands. The rest are children of the 
ancient river, bom npon its banks, living by its 
bounty, perishing when its waters are withheld, and 
sometimes, too, slain miserably by the sudden vfrath 
of its floods. If you take the whole area of Egypt, Nile 
and desert, the population is 12 to the square mile. 
If you take the irrigated area alone, it is 600 to the 
mile. 

Patient, industrious, long-suffering, kindly na- 
tured, unwarlike, undreaming, unstirred by any 
thought but that of holding life precariously by infi- 
nite toil, this peasantry is Asiatic rather than Afri- 
can in t^e, and it is practically all Mahomedan. You 
may see the men raising water laboriously by stages 
from the Nile level to the runlets which irrigate the 
fields by the same seesaw swing of pole and bucket 
depicted on their oldest monuments. Their habita- 
tions are hovels of Nile mud, which have not changed 
for seven thousand years. The man works in the fields. 
The woman works in the house and fetches water 
for it from the Nile, a statuesque figure with a pitcher 
on her head, the same before Israel entered the land 
of Goshen, the same for generation after generation 
since Moses led his people forth to change the history 
of mankind. There are over twelve millions of this 
peasantry, the same in face, the same in spirit, the 
same in Me since they built the pyramids for remote 
and heartless Pharaohs, in the misty morning of 
time. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the real Egyptian 
people. It is always well to keep them in mind, when 
the noii^ streets of Cairo are echoing -with political 
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ambitions which take little thought of the real Egyp- 
tian, the peasant by the Nile. 

Ninety-one per cent of the landowners have hold- 
ings of five acres or less, and this 91 per cent owns 
only 25 per cent of the land. Who owns the rest of it? 

There is in the first place a small class of yeomen, 
called sheiks and omdehs, who are Egyptians by race 
and who are the ofiSeial heads of the ■village communi- 
ties. They are often rapacious and cruel, seeking to 
screw out of the peasantry what the pashas screw 
out of them. 

The large landowners are only 7 per cent of the 
landowning class, but they hold among them 40 per 
cent of the land. The proportion therefore is 40 per 
cent of the land to the pashas, 28 per cent to the 
peasantry, and the remaining 32 per cent to inter- 
mediate owners, the great majority of whom have 
small holdings of from five to twenty acres. 

The pashas and large landowners, who form the 
nobility of Egypt, are not Egyptian but Turco-Egyp- 
tian. They are the descendants of the Turkish con- 
querors, but their Turkish blood is now very largely 
blended ■with Egyptian. Before our advent this class 
was all-powerf^, and they have always as a class 
detested us for coming between them and what they 
regard as their la^wful prey, the Egyptian peasantry. 
On the other hand, they are not strongly wedded to 
Turkey, for they fear the pure Turk as a super- 
pasha, who would, if he returned to Egypt, unques- 
tionably spoil the Turco-Egyptian as gladly as he 
would spoil the pure Egyptians. Lord Cromer de- 
scribes the Turco-Egyptian ’s most prevailing char- 
acteristic as “a catholic capacity for impotent 
hatred.” 
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He hastens, however, to do justice to the Turco- 
Egyptian’s better qualities. He is the only being in 
Egypt, except European foreigners, with any capac- 
ity for government, and he has long been the only 
efficient element in the Egyptian governing machine. 
The Egyptian Ministries have always been, and still 
are, mainly Turco-Egyptian in their composition. 

ihiere remains a very large foreign element, which 
in its meaner category includes all the sweepings of 
the Levant and in its higher category the men who 
control practically all the trade and business of the 
country. The British have never been in any way 
predominant in Egyptian business. The French and 
German communities were both very powerful, as 
are the Greeks, some of whom have been domiciled in 
Egypt for three generations, but remain subjects of 
Greece and foreigners in the land of their adoption. 
This large, powerful, and variously blended com- 
munity is ^e real kernel of the Egyptian question. 
They live in Egypt, they make great fortunes in 
Egypt, they exercise a potent influence over Egyp- 
tian development; but they pay only light taxation 
(until Lord Cromer’s advent they paid none) in 
return for what they draw from the country, and 
thev live under the laws of their own nations, main- 
tained for their security in Egypt under the Capitu- 
lations. Fifteen nations still have these capitulatory 
rights in Egypt, so that Egyptian progress depends 
in large degree upon the good will of Mteen foreign 
governments. In Lord corner’s time there were 
seventeen, but Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
since been eliminated. 

One other class has become important in later 
years — ^the mass of students training mainly for 
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minor posts under government in the El-Azhar Uni- 
versity at Cairo. I shall have something to say about 
these later in my story. 

It is idle to study the course of affairs in Egypt 
without keeping this picture of her population always 
in mind. Twelve million peasants, as close to the soil 
and as unchanging as the Nile mud in which they 
live ; and above them a million or so variously com- 
posed of Turco-Egyptian pashas, of foreigners in 
every variety from men of light and leading to the 
scum of the Levantine peoples, and of a relatively 
small class of educated Egyptian ejBfendis. The mil- 
lion make the politics of Egypt, but the twelve mil- 
lion are its true native owners and the bed-rock of its 
prosperity. 

This b afflin g human problem the British Empire 
in the form of Lord Cromer tackled hopefully after 
Tel-el-Kebir. Lord Cromer’s position was remark- 
able. In theory he was only the equal of other foreign 
representatives in Cairo. He had no constitutional 
authority. All that he could do was to offer advice to 
the Khedive in the hope that the Klhedive might be 
pleased to accept it. 

The Khedive did so, no doubt assisted by the fact 
that the presence of British troops was the only se- 
curity for his throne. The long history of gradual 
reform thus begins. British and other foreign ad- 
visers of proved capacity were introduced into dif- 
ferent departments of government. Honesty was re- 
stored. The irrigation system was reestablished and 
immensely developed. For the first time foreigners 
resident in Egypt were induced to pay some part of 
the taxation. Burdens on the peasantry were gradu- 
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ally reduced, while the revenue of the country 
steadily increased. Lord Cromer’s era is one of in- 
creasing, and to Egypt hitherto unknown, prosperity. 

Throughout this period the chief difficulties lay not 
with the Egyptians but with the foreign element. 
France in particular obstructed Lord Cromer’s ac- 
tivities and made progress arduous. These diplo- 
matic hostilities continued until 1904, when the 
Anglo-French agreement brought misunderstanding 
with France to an end. On that occasion the British 
Government once more declared that “they had no 
intention of altering the political status of Egypt.” 
The French Government undertook for their part not 
to obstruct British action in that country. 

I do not propose to detain you with an elaborate 
historical or statistical survey of Lord Cromer’s long 
record in Egypt. He found Egypt in 1883 a country 
tom by internal dissension, terribly exploited by 
foreign adventurers of every kind, the prey of con- 
stant divisions between the European Powers, and 
on the verge of bankruptcy and starvation. The 
method of govenunent most common throughout the 
land was well described by a traveler who declared 
that “everybody seemed to be bastinadoing every- 
body else.” Lord Cromer left Egypt in 1907 prosper- 
ous and rich, with a contented peasantry, and with a 
new sense of security permeating all classes, includ- 
ing the foreign population. The story of this almost 
miraculous (iange is best read in his own history, 
entitled Modem Egypt. He pays no tribute to his 
own achievements ; but as a truthful, racy, and com- 
prehensive account of the period it has no equal. 

He himself was, I believe, proud of having dis- 
posed of what he called “the three C’s” in Egypt. 
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These were, first, the corvee, or, in other words, the 
system of forced labor without pay and under 
penalty of flogging, which was rife throughout the 
country; second, the courbash or thong with which 
the flogging was inflicted, and which was the main 
instrument of taxation in use by the Egyptian bu- 
reaucracy; and third, the corruption which destroyed 
all possible prospect of welfare in the country. He 
writes that when he first went to Egypt there was ab- 
solutely no system of accounts in the government, and 
no one could tell exactly what was the real expendi- 
ture or the real revenue. Eeceipts were often nomi- 
nal and expenditure ignored. It was, for instance, 
the custom that pashas should order special trains 
and hand the railway a written 1 0 TJ for the charges. 
The I 0 U was entered as a receipt in the railway 
revenue, and that was the end of the transaction. It 
must also be remembered that money was not the 
only medium in which corruption throve in Egypt 
More important to every human being in the land 
was water — ^water in the shape of those fertilizing 
runlets from the Nile, which meant life or death to 
millions of the peasantry. In Ismail’s time most of 
the water in districts where pashas owned land went 
to those lands and little to the surroxmding coxmtry. 
The taxation on crops was maintained nevertheless. 

Another example that is worth studying as an 
example of Lord Cromer’s work is the great project 
of the Assuan Dam, which was not carried out until 
after his retirement. I believe that that dam, which 
cost much less than one-tenth of all IsmaU Pasha’s 
borrowings, has made a return of something like 
500 per cent to the Egyptian Government. It is one 
of the most striking examples in the world of the 
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extent to wliich Western organization and capacity 
can redeem and permanently establish the ■welfare 
of millions of helpless human beings. 

The most remarkable of Lord Cromer’s achieve- 
ments was, however, the fact that he managed in 
some way or other to carry out these reforms in 
spite of the Capitulations. "V^en you remember that 
almost every project of reform in Egypt affected 
foreigners and had, therefore, to be referred for 
the consent of seventeen distant governments ; when 
you reflect that most of those governments knew 
nothing about the subject and listened only to the 
interested pressure of their own nationals; when 
you consider, moreover, the temptation always be- 
setting foreign Powers to use obstruction in Egypt 
as a pawn in the general diplomacy of the world in 
places remote from Egypt, you will understand that 
Lord Cromer’s achievement was no easy one. The 
possibility of bringing in some beneficial change in 
Egypt often depended upon whether or not two or 
three foreign governments were on good terms in 
Morocco or Persia or the New Hebrides. Egypt, in- 
deed, was like a mirror reflecting the world move- 
ment of international affairs. Every change on the 
international chessboard affected it. 

All this time Lord Cromer was in theory nothing 
but one of msmy foreign agents in Cairo. It is worth 
while comparing his position with that of your own 
representatives in Cuba when you were obliged to 
return there in September, 1906, after the break- 
do'wn of the government which you established in 
1901. Mr. Taft was, I think, your chief representa- 
tive, and carried out a task very similar to Lord 
Cromer’s, with much the same position, or lack of 
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position. During the period of your provisional gov- 
ernment, which lasted from September, 1906, to 
January, 1909, that is, for two years and a half, you 
respected all the forms of the Cuban constitution, 
and were in principle only offering advice to those 
who were responsible for government. In point of 
fact, you governed the country, and thus enabled it 
in two years to xmdertake once more with certain 
reforms the task of managing its own affairs. I think 
you withdrew your troops finally in April, 1909. Mr. 
Taft’s success in Cuba resembles in some ways that 
of Lord Cromer in Egypt. 

These two examples illustrate the extraordinary 
capacity which you and we both possess for scorning 
logic, ignoring theoretic difficulties, and somehow or 
other squaring the circle. Lord Cromer, however, 
worked under difficulties which did not exist in Cuba. 
There were no foreign Capitulations in Cuba. There 
were no foreign Powers really interested in it. There 
were certainly no international rivalries blocking 
your efforts at reform. But despite this difference, 
the resemblances are remarkable. 

New difficulties in due course, however, arose to 
perplex Lord Cromer and his successors. Lord 
Cromer at the end of his great book quotes a letter 
from Sir Herbert Edwards to Lord Lawrence, writ- 
ten a few years after the annexation of the Punjab 
in India, as an example of the increasing difficulties 
of making his advice palatable. Sir Herbert Edwards 
wrote: 

We are not liked anywhere . . . The people hailed us as 
deliverers from Sikh maladministration, and we were popu- 
lar so long as we were plastering wounds. But the patient 
is well now, and he finds the doctor a bore. 
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Impatience -with the doctor grew and grew in the 
time of Lord Cromer’s successors, Sir Eldon Gorst 
and Lord Kitchener. The two were on the whole, 
however, remarkably successful in different ways. 
Gorst strove patiently to understand and meet the 
desires of the rising Egyptian intelligentsia. He 
might have done much in tMs direction but for his 
untimely death in 1911. Lord Kitchener, on the other 
hand, was the friend of the peassmt. He talked their 
language, his fame amongst them was great, and he 
understood them as even Lord Cromer, who did not 
speak their language, had never done. 

It became very evident, however, during Sir Eldon 
Gorst ’s and Lord Kitchener’s regime that a real 
force of nationalism was growing up amongst the 
young men educated at the El-Adiar University at 
Cairo. This movement was greatly encouraged and 
stimnlated by the Young Turk revolution, and much 
study was devoted during the period immediately 
preceding Gie war to the best form of constitutional 
development to satisfy and develop it. This serious 
undercurrent of discontent, which increased in vol- 
ume every year, was due in part at least to our edu- 
cational policy. We made the same mistake in Egypt 
as in India by training hundreds of young men to 
such a standard of efficiency as would enable them to 
undertake subordinate work in the state departments 
hitherto performed by foreigners. At the outset this 
was a sound policy. It ended by producing masses of 
superficially educated young men for whom there 
was no room in govenunent service and no prospect 
of employment elsewhere. Meanwhile, education in a 
broader sense was undeveloped. 

There was, moreover, an imponderable element of 
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danger in Mahomedan fanaticism. The religion of 
Islam was a subject of difiSculty in many minor ways 
to those who sought to humanize life in Egypt. Lord 
Cromer records a striking instance when some male- 
factors were on trial for armed robbery on a village. 
The Grand Mufti, or chief law-doctor of Tslam, 
claimed that they should be punished according to 
the laws of the Koran, which laid down six different 
forms of punishment. The criminal “might have his 
right hand and left foot cut off, and then be decapi- 
tated; or he might be mutilated, as before, and then 
crucified; or he might be mutilated, decapitated and 
eventually crucified; or he might be simply decapi- 
tated or simply crucified, or decapitated first and 
crucified afterwards.” None of these penalties could, 
however, be inflicted if there were a dumb ttiati 
amongst the accused. 

This is lypical of the obstacles raised by a seventh 
century code to the humanitarian standards of the 
twentieth century. Another difficulty was official 
recognition of hired perjurers. Lord Cromer states 
that, according to information given bim, the British 
found on occupying Cyprus that perjurers took out 
licenses for the legitimate exercise of their profes- 
sion. 

Under aU this mass of custom, strange to the 
Western mind, fanaticism was always smouldering, 
and its fires were fanned at the close of the war into 
a serious conflagration. For the time being it was 
present, but inactive. At the same time the National- 
ist propaganda was growing stronger. Lord Cromer 
had always looked upon it with sympathy, and be- 
lieved that the country could be steered into consti- 
tutional government without of necessity going 
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through any violent anti-British agitation. The hope 
was not realized, partly owing to the mass of discon- 
tented young men produced by the universities, 
partly also to the constant propaganda of foreign 
Powers in Egypt, but mainly to the war. Foreign 
activities in Egypt were protected by the Capitula- 
tions, and secret work of the most sinister descrip- 
tion was therefore very difficult to prevent. When 
disorder occurred in Egypt after the war, it was 
generally the railways on which the rioters concen- 
trated, and Lord Milner states in the report of his 
Commission, with which I shall deal in a few minutes, 
that “there is reason to believe that the attacks upon 
them were carried out in pursuance of a preexisting 
plan for a Germano-TurMsh attack upon the Canal, 
supported by a simultaneous uprising in Egypt.” 
This is an illustration of the difficulties with which 
Lord Cromer and his successors were contending, — 
difficulties which were never present in Cuba. Before 
the war, however, the movement had not touched or 
stirred the peasantry, who regarded Lord Kitchener 
as a source of limitless power and also as a sure 
champion of their interests. 

One story of Lord Kitchener’s methods will illus- 
trate the quaintness and wisdom of his diplomacy. 

La 1912 a constitutional crisis of considerable per- 
plexity arose owing to the declaration of war be- 
tween Italy and the Turkish Empire over territory 
bordering on Egypt, the territory of Tripoli. By all 
the laws and customs of the universe, Egypt, as a 
province of the Turkish Empire, should have been 
engaged in war with Italy. It was not desirable, how- 
ever, from her point of view or from ours, that she 
should participate, and at first there was no sign of 
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any desire to do so on the part of the Egyptian peo- 
ple. The comparative success of TnrMsh armies 
against Italian in due course, however, stimulated a 
new sentiment. The Bedouin tribes were suddenly 
Mndled with martial enthusiasm and proclaimed 
their desire to send men to serve with the Turkish 
armies. As usual Lord Edtchener, as the father of the 
people, was asked to receive representatives to dis- 
cuss the matter in detail. He applauded their zeal. He 
gave them all possible good advice upon organization 
and equipment, and at the end of the interview he 
added with a beaming face that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment would be delighted to learn that the Bedou- 
ins were now to become a soldierly people. This was 
quite enough. The Bedouins of Egypt are tradition- 
ally exempt from military service, and the full mean- 
ing of developing sudden military zeal had not yet 
struck them. Lord Kitchener’s hint was sufficient, 
and the Bedouins sent no assistance to Turkey. 

The time came at last when diplomacy and compro- 
mise proved inadequate to deal with the situation. 
Turkey declared war upon us in common with the 
Central Powers, and it became necessary to define 
the position of Egypt. The Egyptians were nominally 
subjects of the Sultan of Turkey. This situation had 
of necessity to be ended. Three courses were pos- 
sible ; first, that Egypt should commit an act of war 
against Turkey. This would have put an end to her 
allegiance, unless Turkey were able to reassert it, but 
would have in no way defined her relation to Great 
Britain. In the alternative, all this might hjfve been 
summarily cleared away by the annexation of Egypt 
to the British Empire. The British Government, how- 
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ever, deliberately chose a course in keeping with 
their repeated declaration that Britain had no desire 
or intention of annexing Egypt. A proclamation was 
accordingly issued, placing Egypt mider the protec- 
tion of Great Britain, and declaring the sovereignty 
of Turkey over Egypt terminated. 

This declaration was well received in Egypt, and 
the Government and people of Egypt threw them- 
selves with real good will into the support of the 
Allies in the war. 

When the protectorate was declared, the British 
Commander-in-Chief in Egypt issued a declaration 
that Great Britain would take upon herself “the sole 
burden of the present war, without calling on the 
Egyptian people for aid therein.” Nevertheless the 
Egyptian Government supported the British authori- 
ties with the utmost good wiQ, and Egypt contributed 
in many important ways to the success of the Allied 
arms in the Near East. The Egyptian army sent a 
few units to join the British forces in resisting the 
Turkish attack upon the Suez Canal, which also took 
part in some subsequent operations ; but these opera- 
tions were never very serious and the Egyptian units 
suffered no severe casualties. On the other hand, the 
Labor Corps raised in Egypt was of inestimable 
value to the Palestine campaign, and Egypt played 
a considerable part in supplying the army with food 
and transport at some sacrifice to her own people. 
It is worthy of record that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment also wrote off an account of three million ster- 
ling whidb was owing to it by Britain at the end of 
the war. 

The forces of discontent, however, grew steadily 
during the war, and for the first time they began to 
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affect a part at least of the peasant masses. It is 
impossible to look back upon the management of 
Egypt during the war withont regrettog many 
things. Egypt became a huge cantonment containing 
troops in great numbers from New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and India. Most of the experienced British 
representatives in Egypt at the same time went into 
military service of one Mnd or another and left the 
Egyptian Government without its familiar advisers. 
Many things were done during that period which re- 
acted seriously upon the feeling of the Egyptian 
people. The conduct of troops from oversea not 
familiar with Egyptian conditions was in itself very 
often deleterious to the reputation of the Empire. 
Engaged as we were in a life-and-death struggle, we 
concentrated on necessities and thought little of the 
future. The Egyptian Government seconded us in 
the same spirit and was not weU served by its own 
sheiks and omdehs, the local representatives of the 
Egyptian Government, who caried out war meas- 
ures amongst the peasantry. Those who are inter- 
ested in the record of the war in Egypt should read 
the passages devoted to it with great candor in the 
report of the Milner Commission published in 1921. 

There were certain factors, for instance, which did 
much to alienate the good will of the peasantry. The 
recrruting for the Egyptian Labor and Camel Trans- 
port Corps was at first taken up by aU classes with 
enthusiasm, and the men engaged in it for good pay 
reeidisted again and again. In the later stages, how- 
ever, local rulers anxious to show their zeal un- 
doubtedly put pressure upon the peasantry and at- 
tributed their action to British orders. There is much 
conflict of opinion as to the extent of these abuses. 
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but they were frequent enough to cause widespread 
discontent. 

There were also many misdemeanors perpetrated 
in the requisition of transport animals and of cereals. 
Prices paid for animals were, for instance, quite 
reasonable, but when the peasantry came to buy back 
their stock at the end of the war, ttey found that the 
price, owing to world causes, had risen, and they 
were proportionately indignant. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, moreover, enacted that cere^s should be 
sold for army supply at a fixed price, which was 
rather less than the fluctuating market value. Price 
regulation was carried out in all cotmtries engaged 
in the war, but in Egypt its effects were serious, 
owing to the opportunity which it gave once more 
to the local Egyptian bureaucrat. He requisitioned 
more cereals than were really required at the gov- 
ernment price and sold the surplus for his own bene- 
fit at the market value. 

Finally, collections were made for the Bed Cross 
fund organized locally and at their own request by 
the Egyptian authorities. We should have looked 
more carefully into the request and seen that the 
funds subscribed were really all voluntary and that 
they went to the source for which they were intended. 
It is to be feared that the collection failed in both 
these ways. At the end of the war the British Bed 
Cross subscribed £100,000 for the relief of sufferers 
in the Egyptian Labor Corps and their families, but 
it was then too late to imdo the harm which had been 
done. 

As in all countries, the cost of living also rose 
steadily, and this entailed great hardships upon the 
peasantry. It was a thousand pities that at this mo- 
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meat when they were more than ever required, the 
familiar figures of the British inspectors riding 
through the fields and listening to grievances had 
almost entirely disappeared from the Egyptian 
countryside. As Lord Milner reports, their absence 
“made it easier for the peasants to believe reports 
which were spread of the imminent departure of tiie 
British, when the land would be divided among the 
fellaheen with an unrestricted water supply and no 
taxation.” Everyone with experience of Eastern 
countries knows how rapidly such propaganda can 
spread amongst the ignorant masses. It was unfor- 
tunate, too, that a new Sultan succeeded at this 
period without the hold of his predecessor upon aU 
classes of the Egyptian population. The Government 
was obliged to carry a great deal of rough-and-ready 
legislation in Egypt as in all parts of the world dur- 
ing the war, and martial law had to be enforced in 
order to make rapid legislation possible. It was used 
for many excellent purposes — to prevent, for in- 
stance, the increase of rent in the dwellings of the 
poorer people ; but the use of it was misrepresented 
and it did great harm. There was, moreover, a very 
long delay in abolishing it, mainly because Egyptian 
ministers were unable to obtain the necessary am- 
nesty, and it was only finally withdrawn in the pres- 
ent year. 

So much for the internal conditions of Egypt dur- 
ing the war. The only thing to be said about many 
aspects of it is that they were due to the terrible 
pressure of war upon everyone. The thorough in- 
vestigation which has since been carried out has 
tended in the main to modify if not entirely to dis- 
pose of many of the wild stories which were current 
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of maladministration or tyranny. But there is no 
question that the effect of -war conditions in Egypt 
was very serious. They introduced a new feature, 
moreover, into Egyptian conditions, namely, that 
discontent for the first time affected the peasantry. 
There is much to be set against this aspect of the 
war period in Egypt. But for the Protectorate and 
the safety given her by British arms, Egypt would 
unquestionably have become an actual theater of 
war, and suffered proportionately. Had Turkey been 
able to reassert her sovereignty, the Egyptian people 
would have been forced by conscription into the Otto- 
man armies. Had Turkey and her Allies, the Central 
European Empires, won the war, Egypt would have 
had small prospect indeed of the independence to 
which she considered herself entitled. But these con- 
siderations are contingent and speculative. They 
carry little weight against the domestic grievances 
which were actually felt by the Egyptian population 
during and after the war.* 

The intellectual classes in Egypt were, moreover, 
profoundly stirred by the slogans which the Allies 
uttered like trumpet calls during the war. “Self- 
determination” is a vague and dangerous phrase. I 
propose to discuss it in another lecture. In Egypt 
its explosive effect may readily be understood, inas- 
nauch as it kindled many other parts of the world to 
violent and often revolutionary agitation. Egypt was, 
moreover, profoundly stirred by the Anglo-French 
declaration of November, 1918, that both Govern- 
ments intended to create and to support self-govern- 
ing Arab kingdoms. The redemption by the British 
of their pledge in Arabia intensified this factor. 
“Why,” Egyptians said, “should there be a king 
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of the Hedjaz, a king of Irak, a king of Trans-Jor- 
dania, all exercising constitutional powers under 
self-governing conditions, and no such system estab- 
lished in the more ancient civilization of Egypt?” 
This led to an intensive propaganda which did not 
touch the peasantry but had a profound effect in the 
cities and in the neighborhood of the railways. 

Undue if natural haste was moreover shown by 
the British authorities immediately after the war in 
attempting to reform and improve the system of 
administration. Many good men became available 
as the armies demobilized, and it was not unreason- 
able that some of them should be drawn at once into 
the task of putting Egyptian affairs upon a better 
footing. But the number so engaged was far too 
large, and it is not possible to justify the increase of 
British officials from three or four hundred in the 
earlier years of the Occupation to upwards of sixteen 
hundred in 1921. This error has since been rapidly 
corrected, but it did very great harm at the moment. 

The result of these various causes was a violent 
agitation for a final settlement of the Egyptian ques- 
tion immediately after the armistice. It was in prac- 
tice impossible for the British Government to go into 
the question at the moment with sufficient care, since 
both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
were bound immediately for Paris, where their time 
was absorbed by the Peace Conference. But their 
refusal to receive an Egyptian delegation which 
asked to be allowed to come and discuss Egyptian 
conditions, until later in the year, caused strong feel- 
ing, and tliis was aggravated by the decision of the 
Egyptian Government to send Zaghlul Pasha, leader 
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of the Egyptian NationaKsts, out of the country in 
March, 1919. Eiots and bloodshed followed in Tanta, 
Alexandria, and other parts of the Delta, and the 
foreign population suffered seriously. These disturb- 
ances lasted only a short time and were undoubtedly 
due principally to an anti-British organization which 
had meant to cooperate with the Turkish offensive 
in the war. But the effect of them was still further 
to inflame opinion. In every Eastern country, more- 
over, as indeed in every country in the world, the 
feeling of the population is profoundly affected by 
economic conditions. These became increasingly se- 
vere upon the poorer classes in town and country 
in the period immediately following the war, and 
much of the agitation which characterized that period 
should be laid at their door. 

As soon as its hands were freed of the Peace Con- 
ference, the British Government sent Lord Milner 
with a strong Commission to Egypt to report upon 
the situation and tiie measures to be taken. They 
arrived in December, 1919, and worked in Egypt till 
April, 1920. Afterwards they held long conferences 
with Zaghlul Pasha and other Egyptian representa- 
tives in London and reported finally in December. 

Every student of Egyptian affairs should study 
the Milner Eeport. It is a dear, impartial, and pene- 
trating document, thoroughly characteristic of the 
great administrator whose name it bears and who 
had given an, important part of his early official life 
to work for the Egyptian people. I will not wait to 
smo^arize it here, but will content myself with ex- 
plaining the chief difficulty which it indicated. 

The main obstade to tiie immediate development 
of national self-government in Egypt was not the 
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British Protectorate, but the Foreign Capitulations. 
These Capitulations are still held fifteen powers 
(those of Germany and Austria-Hungary have been 
terminated in the Peace Treaty). The restrictions 
imposed by them upon the sovereign rights of Egypt 
were not hj any means unnecessary in all respects. 
They protected the liberty and property of for- 
eigners and secured them against arbitrary action 
on the part of local authorities. On the other hand, 
they exempted foreigners from all taxation except 
the land tax and the house tax, which had been suc- 
cessfully imposed upon them by the efforts of Lord 
Cromer. Here were two great bars to national self- 
government. In the first place, agitators, miscreants, 
and enemies of the state were at any time able to 
escape the national government by claiming foreign 
nationality and the protection of a foreign Power. 
This was habitually done. On the other hand, the 
exemption of foreigners from taxation crippled the 
government in raising revenue, since it was obviously 
inequitable to impose taxation upon the Egyptian 
people which was not also imposed upon foreign 
residents. Negotiations had been in progress for 
some years with a view to substituting some less 
objectionable system for the Capitulations. But it 
had become quite evident that no foreign Power 
would abrogate its rights unless Great Britain were 
prepared to undertake full responsibility for foreign 
security, foreign property, and foreign interests in 
Egypt. 

Lord Milner therefore proposed to carry out the 
grant of self-govemment in a treaty which would 
preserve sufficient rights to Great Britain to enable 
her to secure the abrogation of the Capitulations by 
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foreign Powers, and in the main the proposals which 
were made were accepted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and also by Zaghlul Pasha, -who represented 
the Nationalist movement. 

At this point, however, a new difficulty arose. It 
was important to tliscover before proceeding with 
the treaty in England whether it would in reality 
prove acceptable to the Egyptian people, and it was 
difficult to decide in what way the true wiU of the 
Egyptian people was to be ascertained. The Nation- 
alists refused to recognize the Turco-Egyptian min- 
isters who formed the Government as adequate rep- 
resentatives of Egyptian opinion. The Nationalists, 
themselves, on the other hand, were not very ready 
to give pledges of support to any proposals which 
they themselves had not fathered and approved. In 
the end Lord Milner decided to hand a memorandum 
briefly recapitulating the proposed features of the 
treaty to Zaghlul Pasha, the Nationalist leader, and 
to invite him to secure some pronouncement of Egyp- 
tian opinion upon these proposals before they were 
submitted to the British (^vemment. The arguments 
for taking this step were strong, but the conse- 
quences were unfortimate. 

The proposals in the first place immediately be- 
came crystallized in public opinion as ‘‘the Milner- 
Zaghlul agreement,” and were published in the 
Egyptian press in that form. This created a serious 
constitutional difficulty in England, since the pro- 
posals had not been submitted to the Government, 
and carried no official authority beyond the fact that 
they were recommended by the Milner Commission. 
There was strong objection in England to their pub- 
lication before they had been sanctioned by the Gov- 
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ernment, ami much obstruction was caused in conse- 
quence. On the other hand, Zaghlul Pmsha returned 
from Egypt in true oriental fashion with fresh con- 
ditions, and it became evident to the Commission 
that if they started discussion anew there would be 
no end to the process of oriental palaver. The fact 
was that no Egyptian dared to commit himself to an 
agreement of any sort Zaghlul and his associates 
were unhappily tied by the violent things which they 
had said in their popular campaigns, and feared the 
consequences of making conditions of any kind with 
Britain. In the summer of 1921, therefore, it became 
apparent that on the Egyptian side no conditions 
would in practice be accepted. 

The difSculty of the Egyptian Nationalist leaders 
was real and intelligible. As politicians they were 
bound by their past, and there was much to be said 
for the contention that Egypt might concede many 
conditions in a treaty negotiated after she became 
an independent Power which she could not with due 
self-respect concede before her independence was 
granted. On the other hand, it was resdly impossible 
for the British Government to abandon entirely its 
rights in Egypt and to leave the future to the chances 
and changes of Egyptian politics, complicated as 
they naturally would have been by foreign propa- 
ganda in many different forms. To have accepted 
such a solution would have put England back at the 
dead-point which she had surmounted single-handed 
forty years before by her occupation of Egypt. It 
was not possible for any British Government to 
adopt such a course. No ministry which adopted it 
could have survived in the House of Commons. 

The situation once again curiously resembles your 
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own experience in Cuba. Cuba was ceded to you in 
January, 1899, by the Spanish Government, and you 
governed under military rule for a period of three 
and a half years — ^till May, 1902. During the period of 
military government the Cuban authorities adopted, 
early in 1901, a constitution based upon the same 
principles as your own and submitted it to the Ameri- 
can Congress. Had you adopted the course demanded 
of us by the Egyptian Nationalists, you would have 
taken tins constitution as presented to you and rati- 
fied it without amendment. In point of fact, however, 
you insisted on the modification of the constitution 
by the introduction of the Platt amendment, and it 
was not until the Platt amendment had been accepted 
by Cuba that your military rule was terminated. The 
main provisions of the Platt amendment, which was 
afterwards, I think, embodied in treaty form, were 
as follows: 

1. That Cuba should enter into no compact with a 
foreign Power which might tend to impair the inde- 
pendence of the island; 

2. That she should incur no debts beyond the serv- 
ice of her resources ; 

3. That she should undertake to continue and de- 
velop the system of sanitation which you had intro- 
duced; 

4. That she should lease to you such territory as 
you required for naval stations ; 

5. That she should allow the United States to exer- 
cise “the right to intervene for the protection of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a govern- 
ment adequate for the protection of life, property 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the obli- 
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gations with respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty 
of Paris upon the United States.” 

In principle, after a long period of negotiation, 
we adopted the same course as you, with some slight 
variations. When further discussion, continued for 
over a year, had proved the impossibility of securing 
a treaty on terms very similar to the Platt amend- 
ment, we decided to proceeil by imilateral action. In 
February of last year a proclamation was issued in 
Egypt, announcing that the British Protectorate 
over Egypt was terminated, and Egypt was declared 
to be an independent sovereign state. But the proc- 
lamation also declared that the following matters 
w’ere 

absolutely reserved to the discretion of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment until such time as it might be possible, by free 
discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides, to con- 
clude agreements in regard thereto between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Egypt : 

(a) The security of the communications of the British 
Empire in Egypt; 

(b) The defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression 
or interference, direct or indirect; 

(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt, and 
the protection of minorities; 

(d) The Sudan. 

At the same time a letter addressed by the British 
Government to the Sultan of Egypt explained that 
no obstacle would be placed to the reestablishment 
forthwith of an Egyptian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs which might prepare the way for the crea- 
tion of the diplomatic and consular representation 
of Egypt in foreign countries, and also to the crea- 
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tion of a Parliament, with a constitutionally respon- 
sible government. 

The British Government took care to assert its 
special rights in regard to Egypt by declaration not 
only to Egypt itself but to foreign governments. A 
dispatch was forwarded to all the Powders on March 
15 , 1922 , announcing the termination of the British 
Protectorate over Egypt and ending with the follow- 
ing declaration : 

The welfare and integrity of Egypt are necessary to the 
peace and safety of the British Empire, which will therefore 
always maintain as an essential British interest the special 
relations between itself and Egypt long recognized by other 
Governments. These special relations are de:^ed in the dec- 
laration recognizing Egypt as an independent sovereign 
State. His Majesty’s Government has laid them down as 
matters in which the rights and interests of the British Em- 
pire are vitally involved, and will not admit them to be 
questioned or discussed by any other Power. In pursuance 
of this principle, they will regard as an unfriendly act any 
attempt at interference in the affairs of Egypt by another 
Power, and they will consider any aggression against the 
territory of Egypt as an act to be repelled with all the 
means at their command. 

The proclamation was well received in Egypt, 
though some criticism was inevitably directed against 
it. In the year and a half which has passed the Egyp- 
tians have elaborated their own constitution and are 
now about to hold their first elections. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is a brief and, I think, 
uncolored summary of recent history in Egypt. I 
would ask you before I conclude to compare for a 
moment the treaty conditions upon whidi we have 
insisted in Egypt with the conditions which you im- 
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posed upon Cuba. They are roughly the same in 
principle. We have declared Egypt to be a free and 
independent state, with this sole rosor\'ation, that 
we do not admit the right of any other Power to in- 
tervene in her affairs or to threaten her safety. You 
have done the same in Cuba. You control the foreign 
relations of Cuba. We do not claim exactly such con- 
trol over those of Egypt; but it is evident that we 
cannot permit the Egyptians in practice to carry out 
a foreign policy contrary to the treaty conditions 
which we have laid down. We also declare that if 
any foreign interests have to be protected in Egypt, 
we shall be the Power to protect them. So do you in 
Cuba. I do not think that there was any conscious 
imitation of the Platt amendment on the part of the 
Ministers who elaborated the British conditions for 
Egypt, and the similarity is therefore all the more 
remarkable. 

The task of Egypt is, however, beset with greater 
difficulties than was the task of Cuba, Cuba had no 
foreign Capitulations. Cuba was never a serious 
theater of international rivalry, Cuba is not an im- 
portant thoroughfare in the world’s communications. 
National self-government in Egypt cannot possibly 
succeed until we are enabled to secure the abrogation 
of the Capitulations on terms which will substitute 
our guarantee for the present rights of immunity and 
internal jurisdiction exerdsed by foreign Powers. It 
is quite true that Turkey has succeeded in emancipat- 
ing herself from these Capitulations, but the condi- 
tions of Turkey in the last two years bear no resem- 
blance to those of Egypt. One Turkey is quite enough 
at a time for a suffering world, and Egypt neither 
wishes nor has the power to emulate the Turkish ex- 
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ample. All those best acquainted with the facts upon 
the spot are convinced that the conditions secured 
for herself by Turkey cannot possibly endure. We 
desire that the future of Egypt should be laid on 
firmer and more reasonable foundations. The diffi- 
culties are great, but I am confident that we shall 
succeed. 

There is one other marked difference between your 
relation to Cuba and our relation to Egypt. You have, 
it is true, insisted upon the cession of such naval 
facilities as you require upon the Cuban coast, but 
this bears no real resemblance to the much broader 
requirements of the security of our communications 
in Egypt. It is quite impossible to guarantee the 
safety of the Suez Canal if Egypt is in hostile hands. 
The defense of the Suez Canal, as the war proved, 
can only be conducted from Egypt and in Egypt. 
That makes our military relation to Egypt of very 
grave importance, and precludes us altogether 
from ever withdrawing our forces. Long discussion 
with Egyptian Nationalists has revealed only one 
difficulty in this respect; they do not object to the 
presence of British troops on Egyptian soil, provided 
that these troops are definitely there for the guard- 
ing of British communications, and not as a garrison 
over Egypt This point in practice whittles down to 
the location in which the troops are to be cantooned. 
I do not know how this will ultimately be solved. 
Troops cannot be cantooned upon the canal itself — 
partly because the Canal Zone is neutral territory, 
and partly because the supply of fresh water and all 
other necessaries is absolutely dependent upon 
Egypt. The fresh water for the canal comes from 
the Nile. Nothing, moreover, could prevent hostile 
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forces operating with Egypt as a base from making 
the canal impassable % air activity and other 
methods. The troops, therefore, w’hich guard the 
canal must be located m Egypt. Where shall they 
be located with most regard for the susceptibilities 
of the Egyptian people? That is a point still to be 
determined, but it cannot be insurmountable. 

I have said nothing in this lecture about the Sudan. 
It is too large a theme. Lest, however, I should seem 
to be passing over a vital subject, let me make two 
observations upon it. 

The Sudan is no part of Egypt, either by history 
or by race. It is not connected with Egypt by rail, and 
its trade goes entirely to the Eed Sea by Port Sudan 
■without touching Egyptian territory. It was, how- 
ever, reconquered with the assistance of Egyptian 
forces; Egypt has assisted in its development in 
other ways; and Egypt is vitally interested in the 
supply of water from the Nile. 

The present government of the Sudan is a condo- 
minium of England and Egypt, though in practice 
England entirely controls the administration. The 
cession of the Sudan to Egypt desired by a group of 
Egyptian extremists is absolutely impossible. It is 
violently opposed by the natives of the Sudan and 
would merely lead to bitter hostilities in which, if 
history goes for anything, Egypt without our assist- 
ance would certainly be worsted. We cannot, there- 
fore, admit the Egyptian claim to single sovereignty 
over the Sudan, but we are bound to secure her inter- 
ests in the Nile waters, and we are carrying out 
measures at the present time to increase that supply. 
Ob-viously, this is a matter that can be regulated by 
treaty ■without serious impediment. 
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Is the world worse or better for the work of two 
generations of Englishmen in Egypt? Other nations 
must answer that question for l^emselves. For our- 
selves, we believe that the world is better for it, 
partial as our success has been and manifold our 
mistakes in attaining it. 

All nations at least have profited, like Egypt her- 
self, by Egypt’s new-found prosperity. Her products, 
necessary to mankind, have vastly increased. Her 
consumption of other nations’ products has risen 
proportionately. There has been no favoritism in 
this. The door has been open to all comers on the 
same terms as to Britons. 

At the same time a breath of new life has touched 
the Egyptian peasant across the brown waters of the 
Nile. In iite valley of the Nile all change comes from 
without "Walk through the Cairo museum amid the 
monuments and records of ancient Egypt. Scarcely 
a line changes for forty centuries. Craftsman after 
craftsman repeats his father’s work and rests with 
his fathers. There is nothing so unchanging in all 
human history. Then pass into the rooms where 
Greek influence first dawns upon the Nile, It is a sud- 
den reveille, after centuries of death — ^new line, new 
life, new thought, new energy. 

The culture of his masters changed, but for sixty 
centuries the Egyptian peasant remained no more 
than Egyptian clay, formed and used and broken at 
his changing master’s fancy. But now a light has 
broken upon that long unheeded being. He knows his 
rights at last, and he is tenacious of them. Through 
sixty centuries the Egyptian peasant has had no 
friend like the kindly, quickening touch of British 
Imperialism. 



LECTURE IV 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND THE 
EUROPEAN SITUATION 

As vou all are aware, a verj- grave series of com- 
munications between the British, French, Italian, and 
Belgian Governments on the subject of Allied policy 
towards Germany has been published this weeL That 
correspondence speaks for itself, and I do not pro- 
pose to-night merely to recapitulate what the corre- 
spondence contains. It will be more useful, I think, to 
give you a broad survey of the causes which have 
brought the Allies to so serious a deadlock in their 
dealings with the nation against whom they were 
single-minded and whole-hearted comrades-in-arms 
only five years ago. 

It was in August, 1914, that the Great War broke 
out and spread like a prairie fire till all the world 
was struggling in its flames. It was in August, 1918, 
that the Allies launched their united and victorious 
advance into Germany. It is now in August again, 
only five years later, that a profound moral division 
is suddenly revealed between them. Wliat are the 
causes! Who is to blame! 

I can only give you this survey from the British 
point of view. It is evident that some other nations 
do not accept or even understand that view. Suspi- 
cion grows, misunderstanding accumulates. The re- 
sult no man at this hour can tell. But this at least is 
certain. The Britishi peoples will not change their 
view; for, as I will endeavor to show you, it is based 
on fundamental instincts and beliefs. We can only 
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follow the right, in Lincoln’s words, as God gives ns 
to see the right. Neither we, nor any nation, can do 
more. 

I nse grave langnage becanse the honr is grave. 
There are those who see only economic differences 
in the present deadlock in Europe. They say that the 
trouble is easily explained. Prance wants cash; Eng- 
land wants trade. The two aims are incompatible. 
Therefore France and England disagree. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is a shallow and mis- 
leading analysis. The situation in Europe has indeed 
been seriously complicated by economic differences ; 
but it would not have become so baffling or so in- 
tractable through economic differences alone, impor- 
tant and powerful as these may be. Nations, like 
individuals, must live ; and those who cherish ambi- 
tions of social advance towards a better and higher 
life for all their citizens need not only to live, but to 
live well. In this way the economic struggle is always 
intensified by moral and political ideas. But the great 
issues which from time to time divide the nations like 
a gulf are not purely economic, nor even merely eco- 
nomie-and-moral in the hyphenated sense which the 
lesser forms of international difference usually bear. 
They are moral in a deeper sense. They touch the 
innermost soul of our national civilizations; and 
when their touch is once felt, we know, however in- 
articulately, that we are standing for some funda- 
mental, some inalienable element in our national 
code. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, was the sudden process 
of mind and feeling which threw the five British 
democracies with a simultaneous impulse into the 
Great War. I am not going to discuss the origins of 
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the -war, for I have no personal knowledge of them 
which can throw any new light upon the facts or in- 
fluence the interpretation to be placed upon them. 
The British estimate of the facts has been succinctly 
and luminously summarized by Mr. Asquith in the 
articles which are now appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post. No merely human tribunal can sift 
or weigh the facts, in this generation at least, with 
adequate authority or impartiality to convince those 
who from the outset have taken different views. But 
Mr. Asquith gives the British view — ^the view on 
which our statesmen acted then and have acted ever 
since. To our mind the question is settled, and this 
generation of Englishmen will continue to act in that 
belief. 

But the action of our democracies in August, 1914, 
was not reasoned. It was instinctive. We flung our- 
selves into the war with a swift and passionate re- 
solve, because we believed that the blow struck by 
Grermany against France through Belgium was a 
felon blow, the suddenness and force of which were 
rendered possible only by a long-planned and cynical 
breach of treaty faith. Undoubtedly our interests 
were involved. To have kept out of the war would 
have increased greatly our immediate wealth; but in 
the long run it would have gravely endangered our 
insular and maritime security. There was no time, 
however, for our democracies to hold the scales deli- 
cately between immediate and ultimate risk. It was 
no calculation of iaterest which kindled us in a night, 
however deeply our interests were engaged. We felt 
that Germany had challenged somethmg funda- 
mental in our code of right and wrong, and we sprang 
to arms without calculation, instinctively. 
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Oar Judgment on that point has not changed, and 
on that moral Judgment we based our ideas of right 
and wrong in the lines of the peace which, after four 
years’ ordeal by battle, we and our Allies were at 
last able to impose. In our settled opinion, Germany 
is chiefly responsible for the terrible history of the 
last nine years ; and we have not relaxed, nor will we 
relax, the undertaking which we signed at Versailles 
and sealed in all our Parliaments to make Germany 
pay to the utmost of her capacity for th.e devastation 
which she wrought upon her enemies. 

We see that question in one light only — ^“Who is 
to suffer most after the war, the devastator or the 
devastated?” Our answer to that question has never 
wavered. 

These are facts. I do not state them in order to keep 
alive any bitterness. Germany appealed to the sword. 
She was Judged by the sword. Our peace with her 
was based upon our conviction that she was wrong, 
and that since she was also defeated she should in 
justice take the consequences and repair to her ut- 
most capacily the evil which she had done. But we 
had, and have, no desire to hold down or destroy the 
German people. They have changed their masters 
since the war; and provided that they carry out their 
contract in the peace, we desire that they and all the 
world should return as rapidly as possible upon the 
old and peaceful ways which are now so broken and 
clogged. 

The British Empire, then, is absolutely at one with 
France and with the other European Alli es in de- 
manding reparation from Germany. Those who say 
that we have lost interest in reparation are misstat- 
ing the facts. Those who say that our claim to repa- 
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ration is unjust will make no impression upon our 
minds. 

This argument may seem crude to you. Financial 
and political theorists are entitled to analyze these 
views and claims, and to form what opinion upon 
them they may. But the world at present is governed 
by the plain man and woman. You are governed by 
the plain man and woman, and chiefly (I am given to 
understand) by the plain man and woman in the Mid- 
dle West. We are governed by the plain man and 
woman, too. It is better, therefore, if you want to 
analyze and understand what the nations feel, why 
they feel it, and how they are likely to act, to find out 
how the plain man or woman thinks and feels. 

So much for reparation. But reparation is not the 
only or even the main feature in the peace settlement, 
though it has come to wield so predominate and bale- 
ful an influence over it. 

The Treaty of Versailles, with its sister-treaties, 
is nothing less than the constitution of postwar 
Europe. Under this great charter old nations have 
recovered their freedom; new nations have sprung 
to life. The new lines upon the map of Europe are 
all based upon the principles of this great settlement 
— ^principles declared by the Allies to be tiie beacon 
of their eyes throughout the war. No one, so far as 
I know, has questioned the broad justice of this 
framework of peace. 

No statesmen, however, are infallible. Sound as 
the general framework is, it has, like every human 
structure, many points of minor weakness, many 
points where the uprights may fail in part to bear the 
strain. The League of Nations was added to the 
Trealy in the trust and hope that through its meeha- 
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nism these strains and weaknesses might be ad- 
justed, as time went by and revealed them one by one, 
without endangering the whole structure or kiTidling 
a new war. A better and higher form of sanction has 
never been attached to a peace settlement. The 
Covenant may have its faults; it may (and I tbi-nk it 
does) assume too lightly that the sovereignty of na- 
tions over their own affairs and interests can be 
modified by international control and yet in essentials 
preserved. But every nation was free to make such 
reservations to the Covenant as it pleased. The value 
of the League would not have been seriously im- 
paired thereby. 

The peace settlement also provided a means by 
which the reparation payments should be assessed, 
not by the claims of the victors, however just, but 
by the capacity of the conquered to pay. Armchair 
critics may assert the contrary, but few of those who 
know the conditions in which the statesmen at Paris 
worked believe that any sum could have been fixed at 
that moment within the power of the German people 
to discharge. For one thing, the financial condition 
of Germany was still largely a matter of speculation. 
Experts held astonishingly divergent views. For 
another thing, the pressure of democratic feeling in 
every European country with claims against Ger- 
many was potent and even fierce. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles therefore recited the scope and grormd of the 
various Allied demands, and left a judidal commis- 
sion to investigate German conditions and decide 
thereby what total proportion of these demands the 
German people could reasonably be required to meet. 

Finally, ilie Treaty made careful provision for 
those Powers (and especially Prance) whose future 
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security was a legitimate source of anxiety, not only 
to themselves, but to their Allies. Germany and the 
other enemy countries were almost completely dis- 
armed. The left bank of the Rhine, and a zone of 
fifty kilometers on the right bank, were demilitarized. 
The left bank was occupied by the military forces of 
the Allies to ensure that these conditions and the 
other provisions of the Treaty were duly carried 
out. In order, moreover, that tile security of France 
might be assured beyond the period of occupation 
for all time, a Treaty of Guarantee was signed by the 
British Empire and the United States. 

That, la^es and gentlemen, was in outline the 
framework of the peace. In the British Empire it was 
regarded by an overwhelming majority as a just 
peace. Criticism of it has made some headway here 
and there ; but so far as I am able to judge it has 
never seriously impaired the weight of democratic 
sanction behind the Treaty either in Britain itself 
or in the Dominions. The British Empire stands, and 
means to stand, by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Why, then, has the sequel produced so much mis- 
understanding, so much controversy, so much bitter- 
ness amongst the old Allies, that we have reached our 
present pass? Every nation has its own view of the 
causes. I will endeavor to give you the prevailing 
British view, shorn of the political and personal ani- 
mus which is found in much of the written and spoken 
British criticism of British diplomacy since the 
armistice. I speak, at any rate, with intimate knowl- 
edge of the circumstances since May, 1921. 

I am not in any way criticising the dedsion of the 
American people when I say that the first and most 
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important change which came over Europe after the 
signature of the Treaty was the decision of the 
United States not to ratify it. Your Senate was of 
course responsible to your own public opinion, and 
we have no more ground for complaint against their 
interpretation of American views and interests than 
you would have against us had any of our Parlia- 
ments refused to ratify the Treaty. The fact remains, 
however, that the absence of the United States as a 
working partner in the settlement has profoundly 
affected European history. You had intervened in 
the war with decisive effect. The ideas to which ex- 
pression had been given in the Peace Treaty were 
throughout Europe regarded largely as those of the 
American people speaking through the voice of the 
American President. The Italians had a verb, Wil- 
soneggiare, which indicates the influence of your 
ideas upon the European mind. The Germans, I 
think, talked at times of Wilsonismus as a new form 
of political thought. Mr. Keynes has given the 
impression to hundreds and thousands of readers 
that American inspiration was entirely balked and 
thwarted in the peace settlement. There is no truth, 
to my mind, in that view. Feature after feature in 
the peace settlement which I have described was 
directly attributable to the powerful advocacy of the 
American President. 

You must understand, therefore, that the decision 
of the American people to fall out of the ranks and to 
refuse their signature to the settlement profoundly 
weakened the moral forces and the moral sanction 
behind the Treaty. It also affected the mechanism of 
the Treaty in very important ways. It was, for in- 
stance, of the gravest moment that the Eeparation 
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Commission had to do its most critical work without 
American participation. The lapse of the Treaty of 
Gnarantee to France also exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the European situation, I shall deal with 
these two aspects of the matter later on. It is sufficient 
here to insist that the peace settlement lost a great 
deal of its authority and security in the minds of 
many European peoples when it was known that it 
would not be passed by the Senate of the United 
States. 

The American people sometimes seem to me to 
resemble a body of men conferring in a house at night 
upon matters of vital import to crowds outside the 
house, waiting and wondering in the darL The house 
is lighted, the blinds are undrawn. The members of 
the conference within are speaking to each other, 
thinking only of each other’s arguments and atti- 
tudes, oblivious of the watching eyes without. But 
the questioning eyes are there, and every gesture 
made by the party within the house carries a grave 
significance to the forgotten watchers in the sur- 
rounding night. 

There is no part of Europe upon which the Ameri- 
can withdrawal exercised a greater influence than 
Germany. Germany had originally declared her 
readiness to conclude an armistice upon the terms 
laid down by the American President. The terms of 
the peace had hit the German people very hard. 
There were those among them who were rebellious 
and eager to resist. There were those among them 
who bitterly resented the imputation of guilt upon 
which the main fabric of the Treaty was built. There 
were those among them again — and I think these 
were the greater number — ^who felt a sudden loss of 
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courage and hope. They had but lately driven out 
their autocratic and military rulers and substituted 
for that powerful system a democratic form of 
government. They had not the training, they had not 
the experience, they had not at the moment the will 
to give such government real power and life. Like 
the people of Germany, the Government drifted into 
a hopeless, aimless, rudderless state of mind. A 
strong government in Germany could undoubtedly 
have gone far to meet the demands of the Allies. ]i 
my opinion, the German Governments since the con- 
ference of May, 1921, when the terms were fixed upon 
which M. Poincare now takes his stand, have all been 
conscientiously anxious to carry out what is called 
“a policy of fulfilment” towards the Allies. But they 
have never had the strength; and their repeated 
failures, their repeated complaints, their unchanging 
characteristic of seeming always on the verge of col- 
lapse, so far from exciting compassion in the ob- 
server has, on the contrary, generally kindled his 
wrath. I believe that German Ministers have had 
a Platonic desire to carry out Germany’s obligations, 
but they have not shown the driving power or the will 
to get the people behind them and defeat that section 
of the German people which has been steadily 
opposing a final settlement. 

The section to which I refer is a strong combina- 
tion of the financiers and industrialists. To us in 
England it has seemed at times that since the armis- 
tice the German people have been as completely sheep 
in the hands of the Industrialists as they were sheep 
in the hands of the Militarists before and during the 
war. We have not doubted in England that they have 
been sinking month by month into a graver state of 
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misery and collapse. But we have regarded their de- 
cline as the result mainly of tlieir own lack of demo- 
cratic decision and strength. Every country in the 
course of history secures the government which it 
deserves. K the German people had had the char- 
acter to pull themselves together in the desperate 
national emergency into which they were flung by the 
collapse of their armies at the end of the war, they 
would not now be in the straits which have brought 
the specter of revolution so menacingly close. In the 
face of a national peril they have remained broken 
up into numbers of groups. Government after gov- 
ernment has tried to pull sufficient elements in these 
groups together to do the business of the country as 
it ought to be done. No government has yet succe^ed. 
From all that I have heard of Germany I believe that 
revolution is very imminent. The new Chancellor, 
Herr Stresemann, may prove to be the savior of his 
country. But the qualities which the hour demands 
are not dexterity, diplomacy, or finesse; they are 
leadership, clearness of purpose, and fimmess of 
wilL No one will welcome the appearance of a re- 
publican government in Germany with the strength 
to pull the people together once more so much as 
Germany’s late enemies, the English people. 

To anyone w'ho has watched the constant failures, 
the constant evasions, the constant appeals for a new 
chance which have come from German Governments 
during the past three years, the indignation of 
France appears natural and right. The French peo- 
ple are indeed prosperous, and they have thrown 
themselves with splendid energy into the restoration 
of that long strip of France which the German armies 
destroyed. They have had the money to do this, and 
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they have spent it -without stint All the money de- 
vote to this purpose has been lent to the French 
Government by French investors. And still the 
prosperity of the country rises higher every month. 
The Government, however, has unquestionably been 
moving into greater financial difficulties with every 
new loan which reconstruction necessitates. This 
expenditure has never been sho-wn in the normal 
budgets of the French State. It is recorded in a sepa- 
rate budget, and the assumption of every Minister 
of Finance since the armistice has been that it would 
be recovered from Germany. French Ministers have 
therefore had strong reason to press their reparation 
claim to the greatest possible length. If any criticism 
is to be made of them in this context, it is that they 
have never perhaps quite realized, and have certainly 
never assisted to make the French people under- 
stand, the practical difficulty of transferring great 
lump sums of gold or gold values from one country 
to another in the present state of the world. 

The fi n a n cial burden placed upon France by repa- 
rations has tended, therefore, increasingly to drive 
French Governments into what seems to us a pol- 
icy of extremes. They have also undoubtedly been 
gravely influenced by a growing sense of insecurity. 
The f^ure of our joint Treaty of Guarantee came 
like a sudden revelation of new danger to France. 
As I shall endeavor to show later in this address, the 
British Empire attempted to remove that feeling of 
insecurity by the ofiter of fresh guarantees. But a 
single guarantee in any case is not equal to the double 
guarantee, and there is always the natural feeling in 
France that since one treaty of guarantee has been 
repudiated in the United States, another treaty of 
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guarantee maj suffer a similar fate in the British 
Parliament. I shall discuss in due course the policy 
into which France has been driven by the accumulat- 
ing burden of reconstruction and the growing sense 
of msecurity. In this context my only object is to de- 
scribe her state of feeling and to register my view 
tihat her feeling is very natural. British opinion has 
not gone the length of French opinion in wrath and 
indignation agaiast Germany. But it has in point of 
fact been aroused again and again by German evasion 
and inefficiency. There has been, moreover, and there 
still is, a deeply rooted sense of comradeship with 
France. We do not change our friends in a day. 
Prance was our ally; Prance had just claims. France 
should have her claims met if we could assist her 
in securing them. I have never addressed a British 
public meeting in which an allusion to our old com- 
radeship with Prance was not warmly cheered. 

On the other hand, two factors have combined to 
push British opinion in a different direction from 
that of France. In the first place, the British people 
as a whole are more accustomed to stu(fy interna- 
tional business than the French. They have been 
quicker to realize the practical difficulties of securing 
payment from a country with the dwindling export 
trade and the wildly fluctuating exchange of Ger- 
many. In the second place, we put a different con- 
struction upon the actual facts of the situation in 
Germany. It is very important to bring out the 
nature of this difference of view. 

The French argued with increasing insistence lhat 
there was no real lack of necessities in Germany, that 
the wealth of Germany was very great, that money 
was being spent on reconstruction and improvements 
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which was really due to the Allies, and that great 
sums of capital had been concealed abroad. They de- 
clared therefore that Germany was immediately able 
to pay, and that her repeated failures to do so proved 
one thing only : that strong, and even violent, pres- 
sure alone would compel her people to disgorge. At 
every turn, therefore, France demanded not oidy the 
fixation of large sums but the threat of sanctions if 
these sums were not paid. 

There was much in the course of events in Ger- 
many, as I have already pointed out, to justify the 
French point of view. The wealth of Germany as 
judged by her capital, in a large and thoroughly mod- 
em industrial plant, in state forests and state mines, 
in the other resources of her soil, and in the industry 
of her population, was obviously very great. No one 
was able to fix the amount of capital wHch. her finan- 
ciers and industrialists had exported abroad, but it 
was generally agreed that the sum was considerable. 
It was also incontestable that money was being spent 
by German men of business and also by the German 
Government on reconstraetive work of many kinds. 
Nevertheless, Germany, after agreeing to a schedule 
of payments, failed again and again to carry out her 
promises. 

"We were as indignant as the French at these fail- 
ures, but we attributed them rather to inefficiency 
than to dishonesty, and we saw no hope of setting 
them right by the French method of cure. Payment 
could not be made by Germany in terms of the capital 
wealth upon German soil. It had to be made in some 
form which could be converted into foreign currency. 
How could this be done unless Gejmany’s own cur- 
ren<^ was stabilized? How could her currency be 
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stabilized without financial reform? How could finan- 
cial reform be carried out except by a strong German 
Govemmentf The evidence which reached us of the 
condition of the German people was overwhelming. It 
was clear that, in the course which they were follow- 
ing, they were being plunged deeper and deeper every 
month in peril and misery. We therefore became 
more thoroughly convinced that they must have time 
and assistance in reestablishing the whole political 
and economic structure of the state, if reparation in 
any serious degree were ever to be forthcoming from 
them. 

In other words, France believed in knocking Ger- 
many about. Britain believed in setting Germany on 
her feet again. Both Powers wanted reparation, but 
they disagreed as to the best means of obtaining it. 

Behind this difference of view there lay, however, a 
wider divergence which has become more strongly 
marked in recent months. The vital features in the 
peace settlement, so far as France was concerned, 
were the provisions for reparation to France and 
French security. The vital features to the British 
Empire, on the other hand, were the general settle- 
ment on a peaceable basis of Europe and the world. 
In this divergent standpoint, there has gradually 
come into prominence a very old difference between 
what I may call the insular and the continental point 
of view. The continental view is derived from the 
constant pressure of other Powers across land fron- 
tiers, and the age-long tradition of conflict which 
history has brought down. Fundamentally, there is 
only a minority in continental Europe which believes 
that there is any security for peoples except in suffi- 
cient, if not predominating, military power. It is a 
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natural, if somewhat cynical, ■view, and it has strong 
warrant in the previous history of the continent. This 
view has become more and more accentuated in the 
recent poli<^ of France. While the conquered Powers 
have been entirely disarmed, only one of the victori- 
ous Powers, except Britain, has in any considerable 
degree reduced its armaments. That Power is Italy. 
The other victorious Powers and the new nations 
created by the peace settlement have built up military 
force in overpowering measure as the basis of their 
security. Europe, therefore, has been turning more 
and more into a camp consisting of three different 
tjqies of state — ^the powerfully armed, victorious 
Allies; the little armed and largely unconsidered 
neutrals; and the totally disarmed enemy states. 

To the English mind this aspect of Ilurope has 
been incessantly and increasingly disquieting. We 
are a part of Europe, and we therefore xmderstand 
far better than you do the traditional difficulties and 
divisions by which Europe is seamed from state to 
state- But we are only in Europe to a limited extent. 
Our insular position has always given us a separate 
point of view and a separate measure of security. We 
have therefore not had the same need of military 
power in Europe, except in great emergency, and we 
have practically disposed of all our mUitary and air 
forces since the armistice. Our army now is much 
smaller even than it was in July, 1914. The division 
of Europe into camps, some armed and some un- 
armed, was not to our mind a very reassuring basis 
of future peace. We did not believe, and do not be- 
lieve, that the peace settlement can ultimately be 
maintained solely by superior force. It was originally 
imposed by force, but the force was used to establish 
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certain progressive ideas, and a settlement in the 
long run must stand upon general acceptance of 
those ideas or fall for lack of moral stamina. We 
therefore believed on broad lines that there would be 
no peace in Europe unless it were possible to obtain 
in all countries a democratic acceptance of the gen- 
eral framework of peace, a great reduction of arma- 
ments, and a universal return to the ways of normal 
production and exchange. 

Thus far, ladies and gentlemen, I have sketched in 
outline the main facts of Western European history 
since the armistice, as those facts present themselves 
to the British mind. Let me now trace briefly the de- 
velopment of the two main problems, German repara- 
tion first and then French security. I will not deal 
in figures ; they mean little unless they are fully ana- 
lyzed; and figures are not necessary in order to pre- 
sent the real grounds of difference which have made 
themselves felt on the reparation question between 
Britain and France. 

I have already explained on what grounds the 
statesmen in Paris decided that a Beparation Com- 
mission should be established to adjudicate and re- 
port as soon as possible on the amounts which 
Germany could raise. It was intended that this Com- 
mission should act in a judicial capacity, and it was 
expressly instructed to acquaint itself with German 
conditions, and to consult German authorities. So far 
from believmg that the decision to create the Bepara- 
tion Commission was an unwise one, I am convinced 
that it was the only possible course. 

Why then has the Beparation Commission worked 
with so little success! Let me remind you of its origi- 
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nal constitution. On all the main questions of German 
payment, it was to consist of the representatives of 
four European Powers— Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy — and one non-European Power — ^the United 
States. The whole character of the machinery created 
depended upon this balance in its membership. There 
were four European Powers all pressing individual 
claims. There was a fifth non-European Power press- 
ing no of its own, untouched by European 

prejudices and traditions, and capable therefore, as 
the creators of the Commission believed, of acting 
as an arbiter should the European Powers disagree. 
The balance of this machinery was entirely destroyed 
when the United States decided not to ratify the 
Treaty of Peace. I am not criticising the American 
nation for that decision. It was for them to take or 
leave the Treaty as they thought fit. But the histori- 
cal fact remains that their absence as members of 
the Reparation Commission profoundly altered its 
composition, from the very outset weakened its judi- 
cial capadty, and ultimately led to its failure in its 
task. The reductio ad absurdum of the position 
created by America’s withdrawal is fully apparent 
now, when Prance as chairman has a casting vote 
which enables herself and Belgium to override Great 
Britain and Italy on any point which can be carried 
by a majority vote. 

In its truncated form the Reparation Commission 
never operated as its creators intended it to operate. 
It became to aU intents and purposes a reflection of 
the views and claims of the nations represented on it. 
Instead of arriving at judicial decisions its various 
members for the most part devoted themselves to 
showing reason for the demands of their respective 
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govenunents ; and the actual task of accommodation 
and decision was thrown back again and again on 
the governments themselves. Hence conference after 
conference. 

To arrive at agreements became an increasingly 
arduous task — ^for several reasons. In the first place 
German Governments successively failed to honor 
the undertakings to which they set their hands. 
French opinion grew more and more indignant as 
this exasperating process became habitual. In the 
second place, the French Chamber was of a variety 
known, I believe, in France as a “chambre introuv- 
ahle.” It was elected in the spring immediately suc- 
ceeding the armistice, and the patriotism represented 
in it was of a less liberal kind than is habitual in 
France. This Chamber was always changing the 
French Ministries ; and as German failures became 
more numerous, its intransigence became more and 
more marked. We have most of ns had new elections 
since the period of intoxication immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war, but France has not. 

The inevitable result was an accentuation of the 
difference between the French and British views of 
the problem which I have already described. What- 
ever the cause of the decline in Germany, it was, we 
argued, an unfortunate fact. The agreement of May, 
1921, had done nothing to stabilize affairs in Germany 
or to arrest the fall of the mark. It was, in our view, 
impossible for Germany to secure sufficient foreign 
currency to pay her dues, unless this decline was 
stopped. We endeavored, therefore, to secure two 
things — a period of delay in payment, and agreement 
on conditions which would give Germany the assist- 
ance of international finance. The difficulty with 
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French opinion thronghont this period "was its tin- 
willingness to recognize that payment conld not be 
secnred on an adequate scale from Germany unless 
the Allies encouraged and assisted the restoration of 
German economic life. It was impossible, as Mr, 
Lloyd George observed, to get beefsteak and butter 
from the same cow. You could either slaughter the 
cow or miHr it. You could not do both at once. The 
French would not accept this logic. Their insistence 
on immediate payments grew greater as German 
capacily to pay grew less. The thinner the milk from 
the cow, the more angrily the indignant French milk- 
maid waved away the stolid British milkman’s pro- 
posal to try fodder in place of force. 

The condition of Central Europe was growing 
more serious all the time, and our own economic de- 
pression was becoming severe. While France was 
prospering internally, and thinking only of keeping 
up ttie pressure upon Germany, we were becoming 
more and more convinced that a policgr of reconstruc- 
tion and settlement was essential to the revival, in- 
deed to the survival, of many European states. 
Austria was almost in the pit, Germany was well on 
the way to it Eussia was being dedmated by famine. 
WTiat was needed was a constructive effort to set all 
this tangle of misery straight 

The turning point in all the inter-AUied discussion 
on this subject was the meeting of the Allied and 
Associated Powers at Cannes in January, 1922. M. 
Briand, the French Prime Minister, had just come 
back from the Washington Arms Conference, and it 
seemed possible that Europe might succeed in clear- 
ing up her problems through a bold effort to face 
them squarely, such as the American Government 
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had suggested and successfully carried through at 
the Washington Conference. Great Britain sug- 
gested, moreover, that the Germans should for the 
first time lie invited to meet the Allied statesmen in 
conference. M. Briand ultimately agreed to these 
suggestions, which were prefaced by discussions of 
a far-reaching kind, and the Cannes Conference met 
in the first days of the new year. 

Hope was in the air, and the Cannes Conference 
made rapid progress with its work. Ultimately two 
decisions were taken. In the first place, agreement 
was reached as to provisional payments by Germany 
pending further expert investigation into her finan- 
cial condition and the means of stabilizing her cur- 
rency. It was also agreed that a conference of Eu- 
ropean Powers, including Germany and Russia, 
should be summoned in Genoa with the object of 
getting all Powers together in the work of recon- 
struction, and bridging to some extent the gap be- 
tween enemy Powers, neutral Powers, and Allied 
Powers, which I have already described. These agree- 
ments had only just been reached, when M. Briand 
was summoned back to Paris to meet a revolt in his 
own cabinet. He left at two or three hours’ notice, 
resigned almost as soon as he reached Paris, and 
thus left the Cannes Conference to wind up its affairs 
without a French representative of any kmd. 

Settlement was in sight at Cannes, but the vision 
was shattered in a night 

M. Poincare succeeded M. Briand, and from that 
moment the differences between Great Britain and 
France have been accentuated more deeply month by 
month. He began by a steady and bitter opposition to 
the Genoa Conference, which labored throughout its 
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sessions raider the blight of French disapproval and 
distrust. 

Reparation, however, was not part of the agenda at 
Genoa, and remained in suspense, pending the further 
report from the Reparation Commission requested 
at Cannes. In the meanwhile, Germany’s provisional 
payments were going on, but the Allies knew that 
Germany could not maintein these payments on the 
same scale for more than a given time. We pressed, 
therefore, for the appointment of an expert commit- 
tee of bankers by the Reparation Commission in the 
summer of 1922. The committee was appointed, and 
contained not only Allied bankers of repute, but also 
an American banker, a Dutch banker, and a German 
representative. Great hopes were fixed upon the work 
of this committee, but before it had seriously em- 
barked upon its work, while it was still holding pre- 
liminary meetings in Paris, M. Poincare made a 
speech declaring that France would not in any way 
be bound by its decisions. In these conditions the 
distinguished bankers who composed it considered 
that their labors would be thrown away, and broke 
up without making any report. 

To meet the situation created by the failure of the 
bankers’ committee, a conference of the Allies was 
called again in London in August of last year. M. 
Poincare came to it with proposals that the Allies 
should seize a large variety of assets in Germany, 
and that they should establish a customs bamer be- 
tween Germany proper and the occupied left bank 
of the Rhine. He also demanded measures for taking 
over the control of German finance. I need not go 
into the detail of the discussions which then took 
place. Italy was not on the whole in favor of the 
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French proposals. Belgium waa not whole-heartedly 
so. No agreement was reached, and the conference 
was adjourned. It was proposed to meet again later in 
the year, and constant efforts were made meanwhile 
to find some method of reconciliation through the 
Beparation Commission. The Reparation Commis- 
sion, however, had lost any independence which it 
ever possessed. The French Government at last sim- 
ply gave orders to their representative, and the Com- 
mission became, so far as France was concerned, an 
instrument of French policy, not an independent 
arbiter in any sense at all. IHiile these discussions 
were going on, attention was deflected for the mo- 
ment to the Near Eastern crisis caused by the Greek 
retreat from Anatolia. In the course of this, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government resigned office, elections 
were held in England, and Mr. Bonar Law’s Gov- 
ernment came in. 

It is w'orth remembering now that Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Government came in pledged to cooperation, 
if that were reasonably possible, with France. Parlia- 
ment met just before Christmas, and immediately 
after Christmas a conference was held in Paris on 
the German question. It was, I think, the fifteenth 
of the series, and it also failed. Britain went there 
with proposals to reduce her own claims, and largely 
to cancel her debts, but these proposals were rejected 
without consideration by the other Allies. It was de- 
clared by a majority that Germany was in default, 
and France and Belgium marched into the Ruhr. 

I have followed in outline so far the reparation 
question in its various phases to the present time. 
I will now endeavor to deal with the other great 
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question wMch has dominated French thought and 
feeling during the same period— I mean the question 
of security. 

It must not be forgotten that the British and 
American Treaties of Guarantee to France were one 
of the conditions upon which France accepted the 
general lines of the peace settlement. Let us see ex- 
actly how the Treaty provided for French security. 

In the first place, Germany was reduced to a stand- 
ing volunteer army of 100,000 men. She was totally 
disarmed, and a rigorous supervision has been exer- 
cised throughout Germany by Allied Commissions 
ever since the armistice, to prevent the concealment 
of arms and make the demilitarization complete. 
There are no doubt some arms stiU concealed 
amongst the German people. In aU probability the 
small arms in private hands are numerous. At the ar- 
mistice German units demobilized themselves in large 
numbers without orders of any sort, and many men 
took their rifles away to their homes. No doubt many 
of those rifles remain with those who took them then. 
The British Commission in Germany has, neverthe- 
less, reported for many months past that Germany is 
completely harmless in a military sense. No modem 
army can be brought together without something 
more effective in the way of equipment than rifles 
alone. There is certainly very little artillery in Ger- 
many; there are not many machine guns; there are 
practically no airplanes ; there is none of the vast sys- 
tem of equipment for transportation and supply 
which a modem army requires. It is impossible for 
Germany to begin to organize for war again without 
betraying her designs to the quick eyes of the ob- 
servers who are watching for any such movement on 
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her part. This is an important fact in the European 
situation. No people would have home without resist- 
ance such a movement as the occupation of the Euhr 
by what is in reality a handful of foreign troops if 
they had retained the will and the power to resist by 
force of arms. 

Side by side with the disarmament clauses in the 
Treaty of Versailles, there was also provision made 
for the demilitarization of the left bank of the Rhine. 
Section 3, Part 3, of the Versailles Treaty reads as 
follows : 

Article 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or constmct 
any fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on 
the right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilometers to 
the east of the Rhine. 

Article 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and 
the assembling of armed forces, either permanently or tem- 
porarily and military manoeuvres of any kind, as well as 
upkeep of old permanent works for mobilization are in the 
same way forbidden. 

Article 44. In case Germany violates in any manner what- 
ever the provisions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be re- 
garded as committing a hostile act against the powers mgna- 
tory to the present treaty, and as calculated to disturb the 
peace of the world. 

In order to assure the complete fulfillment of these 
and the other conditions of security, the Allied 
Powers declared their intention of maintaining the 
occupation of the left bank of the Rhine and of the 
Rhine bridgeheads for a period of fifteen years. The 
period was to begin “from the coming into force of 
the present treaty.” It was to be terminated only 
when Germany had complied with all her undertak- 
ings. The French maintain that the Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles has never yet come into force. The period of 
fifteen years for the occupation of the left bank of 
the Ehine and the Ehine bridgeheads has therefore 
in their opinion not yet begun. 

Lest these powerful provisions should prove inade- 
quate to guarantee French security, the representa- 
tives of the British Empire and of the United States 
also signed a Treaty of Guarantee. The object of this 
Treaty was stated as follows in the first paragraph 
of the preamble ; 

To meet the danger that the stipulations relating to the 
left bank of the Ehine might not at first provide adequate 
security and protection to the French Eepublic, the British 
Empire and the United States therefore undertake to sup- 
port the French Government in the case of an unprovoked 
movement of aggression made against France by Germany. 

Article I of the Treaty recapitulated the three arti- 
cles on demilitarization which I have already quoted. 
Article II specified that the British Treaty with 
France should come into force only when the Ameri- 
can Treaty was ratified. Tour Treaty in the same 
article specified that it should not come into force 
until ours was ratified. Article m declared that the 
Treaty should continue in force ‘ ‘until on the applica- 
tion of one of the parties to it the Council of the 
League of Nations, acting if need be by a major- 
ity, agrees that the League itself affords sufficient 
protection.” 

The cumulative effect of these successive methods 
of guaranteeing French security was very great ; but 
your failure to ratify the Treaty caused our own 
Treaty to lapse automatically in accordance with 
Article n. France, therefore, was made to feel that 
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her security would end when the period of occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine also came to an end, and 
that has profoundly influenced French opinion. At 
first French public men did not seem to tab? much 
interest in unofficial suggestions from the British 
side that the Treaty might be renewed by the British 
Empire alone. I can rememlier at least one French- 
man of high standing and influence who declared that 
France did not regard the moment as opportune for 
reconsidering it Towards the end of 1921, however, 
after M. Briand returned from the Washington Con- 
ference, a new attitude became apparent in French 
official quarters, and after preliminary discussion a 
new draft Treaty was offered to France by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Cannes. 

In order to meet the French criticisms of the pre- 
vious Treaty, the new Treaty was modified in certain 
important ways. In the first place, the French felt 
that the Treaty was derogatory to Prance unless it 
was made reciprocal. For this reason the preamble 
was altered, and the statement was added that the 
guarantees to France against any future invasion 
by Germany were indispensable not only to France 
herself but ito “the restoration of European stability, 
the safety of Great Britain, and the peace of the 
world.” The draft Treaty then restated the demili- 
tarization articles in the Treaty of Versailles, which 
I have already quoted to you, and proceeded as 
follows : 

In the event of a direct and unprovoked aggression against 
the soil of France by Germany, Great Britain will come to 
the immediate assistance of France with her Navy, Jlilitary, 
and Air forces. 
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Article II declared the comroon interests of the two 
Powers in the demilitarization clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and pledged them to consult together 
“should any breach of those clauses be threatened, 
or any doubt arise as to their interpretation.” 

Article III declared that the two Powers would 
concert together “in the event of any military meas- 
ures inconsistent with the Treaty of Versailles being 
taken by Germany.” 

Article IV, as usual in British Treaties, declared 
that no obligation rested upon any of the Dominions 
of the Empire unless and until approved by their 
respective Parliaments. 

Article V limited the Treaty to a period of ten 
years, to be renewable at the end of that period if 
approved by both parties. 

This draft Treaty was published at the time, but it 
never came into force. It is important to make the 
reason why it was not adopted by Prance as clear 
as possible. 

The draft Treaty was accompanied by a Memo- 
randum which was also published at the time of the 
Cannes Conference. At tiie outset this Memorandum 
analyzed frankly the differences of view which had 
arisen between the two Governments. 

Great Britain [it said] fully recognizes Prance’s ground 
for anxiety and desires to do all in her power to allay it, 
hut die cannot agree to postponing the question of the re- 
construction of Europe while meeting Prance’s desires in 
regard to her reparations and her security. In order to give 
satisfaction to Ihrench needs, the Britidi Government must 
be able to tell the British people that the two countries are 
marching ti^ether to restore the economic structure of 
Europe and the general prosperity of the world. 
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The Memorandum then passed to tlie character of 
the guarantee now proposed. It explained that there 
would be a double value in the guarantee, “since it 
would not only safeguard France in the event of a 
German attach but would make any such attack ex- 
tremely improbable.” It argued that Germany, when 
once certain that the British Empire would stand by 
Prance in a future war, would not be tempted to keep 
alive any dreams of revenge. 

It is of great importance [the 3femorandnm said] to 
divert the German mind from any such ambitions, as well 
as to provide for the defeat of those ambitions should they 
mature. The British Government believes that both objects 
can be met by an undertaking that the two nations will 
stand together against an unprovoked attack on French soil 
by Germany, and that such an undertaking must ripen and 
strengthen the friendship of the two nations as years go on. 

In order that effect might be given to this Memo- 
randum, the British Government considered it neces- 
sary that the Treaty, as already said, should be ac- 
companied by a complete Entente between the two 
countries. This, it was pointed out, had been the basis 
of the agreement which gave France the support of 
the British Empire in the war. The British Govern- 
ment held that such an Entente was equally essential 
now. Various points were indicated where an under- 
standing was desirable. 

The Memorandum concluded with a statement of 
the sanctions which were necessary to give true effect 
to such a Treaty and Entente between democratic 
states. 

The time is past [it said] when statesmen can pledge their 
countries to engagements without full regard to the popular 
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sentiment which they represent. In order that the treaty 
of guarantee proposed should be of lasting value to both 
countries, it is essential that the democracies of the British 
Empire and the French Republic should feel assured that 
they are guided by similar purposes and harmonious ideals. 
All questions therefore should be cleared away, which may 
be capable of dividing the sentiment of the two countries 
and marring their accord. His Majesty’s Government are 
confident that there are no outstanding questions which 
cannot be solved in a manner satisfactory to both govern- 
ments, and that the treaty of guarantee between the two 
countries may thus be sealed and confirmed by a complete 
and durable entente. 

Finally, the Memorandum declared the desire of 
the British Government that this Entente between 
Great Britain and France, so far from excluding 
other nations, should form the basis of a wider 
scheme of international cooperation, to ensure the 
peace of the world as a whole. They therefore pro- 
posed that France and Great Britain together should 
endeavor to secure the assent of the European 
Powers to a simple pact declaring that “aU nations 
shall join in an undertakiag to refrain from aggres- 
sion against their neighbors.” It was essential, they 
declared, that the rivalries generated by the emanci- 
pation of nations since the war should be averted 
from the paths of international hatred and turned to 
those of cooperation and good will. Were these new 
rivalries unwisely handled, it was not impossible that 
Europe might be plunged by the coming generation 
into such a struggle as would overwhelm its dviliza- 
tion in even completer ruin and despair. 

It is for the allies [the Memorandum ended] to whom the 
war bequeathed a position of vast responsibility and far- 
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spreading power, to stand together against this menace, to 
combine their influence in averting it, to make sure that in 
the heart and will of their own peoples, who fought and bleil 
for civilization, the cause of civiluation prevails. Great 
Britain, therefore, offers both to France and Italy her 
earnest cooperation in building up a great system of Euro- 
pean accord which will put the maintenance of peace be- 
tween nations and the reduction of national armaments in 
the forefront of its aims; for only so in their belief will 
Europe secure that sense of safety amongst nations, great 
and small, which through the many centuries of its political 
history it has never yet attained. 

A similar guarantee was offered to Belgium at the 
same time; and a Memorandum was addressed to 
Italy, expressing the hope that she would cooperate 
in these broad aims. The dispatch to Italy was also 
published at the time. 

I have summarized and quoted this document at 
some length because it is a complete and a compre- 
hensive statement of the view and policy of the Brit- 
ish Government at that time. So far as I know that 
view has never changed. You will see that the prin- 
cipal motive underlying it is the desire to convert 
Europe from its present condition, in which one set 
of nations imposes its will upon another set, while 
a third set looks anxiously and impotently on, into 
a system of general accord, in which the peace settle- 
ment, while containing full measure of security for 
France and full guarantee for the reparation due to 
her and to the other Allies, should ^ generally ac- 
cepted by democratic opinion throughout that war- 
worn continent. It was the aim of the British Govern- 
ment to put this scheme which it was now proposing 
to its Allies before a great conference containing 
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also neutral and enemy Powers in the spring of that 
year, 1922, at Genoa. Great hope was placed upon 
that conference by those responsible for its assem- 
bling. 

As I have already related in another context, the 
Cannes Conference raised great hopes, almost con- 
firmed those hopes, and saw them suddenly shattered 
in a few hours. M. Briand, who had accepted these 
proposals in principle, was called back to Paris at 
a few hours ’ notice, and suddenly resigned. M. Poin- 
care succeeded him, and an immediate change came 
over the character and the temper of Anglo-French 
relations. 

In the first place, the Trealy of Guarantee, already 
accepted in principle, was never seriously taken up 
again. We were given to understand that in the form 
proposed it was of little value for French security. 
Objection was taken to the period of ten years, but 
there was no unwillingness on the part of the British 
Government to consider a longer period if this were 
found desirable. It was evident that the maiu dis- 
satisfaction regarding it felt by the Government in 
France was that it contained no definite military 
undertaking in the form of the military alliances 
co mm on between Powers before the Great War. It 
was impossible for Great Britain, however, to under- 
take to maintain a number of divisions which she did 
not at the time possess, in order that she might be 
able to place them upon the Bhine frontier in a 
period of three or four weeks. In her opinion there 
was no menace in Germany which would warrant 
any such rearmament. The object of the Treaty of 
Guarantee was to insure France and Europe against 
the reconstruction of the military menace of Ger- 
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many. It "vvas in its essence a preventive of rearma- 
ment, and not a scheme of armament. It was impos- 
sible for British statesmen to depart from this ruling 
principle of the pact. 

Apart from this, the French Government were un- 
doubtedly at the tiine unwilling to commit themselves 
to any general agreement on policy in different parts 
of the world. As time went on, it became increasingly 
dear that what they mainly desired ■was a free hand, 
and it was evident that the Treaty of Guarantee 
might hamper their choice of the policy which their 
country was to pursue. 

In spite of constant French objection, the Confer- 
ence of all European Powers at Genoa was held. It 
succeeded in passing a general pact of nonaggres- 
sion for a period of, I think, one year, but the main 
object of the Conference, which was to bring together 
for the first time Allied, neutral, and enemy Powers, 
induding Russia, for a common effort at reconstruc- 
tion, was practically destroyed by the sudden signa- 
ture at Rapallo of a treaty between Germany and 
the Russian So'viet Government. We have never yet 
understood the motives which led German statesmen 
to conclude this bilateral agreement at a moment 
when all the Powers were met together for the first 
time to discuss their problems and their difficulties 
in common. It was generally felt to be a breach of 
the spirit of the Conference, and it had a fatal effect 
upon its success. 

Since Genoa, the Treaty of Guarantee has been 
offered again, but it has once again been refused. 
The fact is mentioned in Lord Curzon's last note. I 
do not think, therefore, that I am claiming too much 
when I say that Great Britain has kept her word in 
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regard to it. The war was sufficient evidence of the 
military and naval power which the British Empire 
can exert in defense of any cause. The suggestion 
that our guarantee was useless unless we maintained 
a military force which we had not maintained up to 
1914 has seemed to us a flat denial of the value of our 
support, a mockery of the principles for which we 
fought in the war, and a reversion to the old system 
of Eoilitary alliances in which the British peoples are 
determined, more than ever now, never to he in- 
volved. 


You in Williamstown, who live amongst these 
glorious hills, must often have followed winding 
mountain trails. You climb a dense hillside, and sud- 
denly you come to a point where the trail forks two 
ways. There are trees about you. There is mist on 
the slopes beyond. It seems to matter little which 
fork you take. Yet one trail, if you follow it, will lead 
you up to the hilltops where sunshine quivers in the 
air and your vision ranges free. The other trail will 
take you irresistibly downwards into the valley 
whence you came, where mist and rain are in your 
eyes and the thunder rolls overhead. The choice of 
traOs seemed indifferent enough when you made it — 
a half-tnm to right or left over apparently ai-milar 
ground. But the whole world of difference between 
file hilltop and the valley, the sunshine and the mist, 
hung on fiiat moment’s choice. 

LooMng back over the short eighteen months which 
have passed since the Cannes and Genoa Confer- 
ences, I feel that they were just such forks in a 
mountain trail. At each of them the fundamental 
question was whether the old continental spirit 
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should descend again upon European affairs and 
drive them irresistibly back into the secular con- 
flicts from the last of which we have only just 
emerged alive, or whether a new direction might lie 
taken, a new effort made to base the peace settlement 
upon some better sanction than the power of armed 
nations over the disarmed. France under Poincare 
stood stifiBy for the continental spirit at Genoa. Ger- 
many under Wirth and Rathenau was fatally in- 
spired by that same spirit on the Easter morning 
when the Russo-German Treaty at Rapallo was cast 
like a challenge amongst the assembled Powers. 
Easter Morning! I do not remember, even in the 
war itself, a sadder ending to an Easter Day. 

And now, disastrously led — as we believe — ^by 
statesmen holding honestly that reparation and secu- 
rity are to be found upon this road, Prance and 
Belgium are in the Ruhr. Here indeed is the turning 
point for Europe, the last of many leaves which the 
Sybil has offered that wracked and distracted con- 
tinent. 

I will not detain you with the legal aspects of the 
occupation, though these are serious. The conditions 
in which the occupation was first carried out are, in 
our belief, against the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But worse has followed since, for action after 
action into which the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments have been driven by the necessity of breaking 
resistance down has violated one clause or other of 
the Treaty or else the known conventions of inter- 
national law. The Rhine waterway, for instance, is 
placed by the Treaty under the Rhine Navigation 
Commission, an international body, for free use by 
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all nations. It is dosed now by French and Belgian 
decree. Foreign goods are held in the customs houses. 
They cannot be recovered by their owners or for- 
warded to their destinations in Germany. In a thou- 
sand ways the trade of Europe is paralyzed by the 
arbitrary action of two Powers. 

Under what law is all this done! Under what law 
are German subordinate officials, to say nothing of 
German magnates, sentenced to long periods of hard 
labor m French prisons and even to deportation to 
French colonies for a crime hitherto unknown to 
law, obeying the orders of their own Government? 
I know of a case in which a German railway con- 
ductor was given twelve years’ hard labor for ask- 
ing a French official to telephone an order regarding 
a train, because he himself had been forbidden to give 
orders without the authorily of his former German 
superiors. There are laws for war, and there are 
laws for peace. The Euhr is under neither. It is a 
new phase of arbitrary government imposed by one 
government upon the territory and nationals of an- 
other. Britain, believe me, understands the exaspera- 
tion which has led France into this extra-legal 
morass; but we look with dismay at the precedent 
which is being set by Allies who fought with us, as 
we believed, to reestablish and enlarge tbe reign of 
law in European affairs. 

And if the letter of the Treaty be so gravely im- 
paired, what of its spirit? Let me recall a thing 
always dear to British hearts, a precedent. 

In the autumn of 1919 a Bnmanian army entered 
Hungary in order to safeguard Eumania against the 
communist revolution of Bela Kxm which had then 
seized Budapest. The communist revolution evapo- 
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rated, but the Eumanian army remained. It began 
to seize Hungary’s assets, and the Allies thought it 
necessary to intervene. Communications were there- 
fore addressed to the Eumanian Government by the 
Allies in Paris. The most important of these was 
sent on behalf of the other Governments by M. Clem- 
enceau. They were to the effect that reparation was 
a common interest of aU the Alli es, and that no one 
Ally had the right to seize enemy assets which were 
a part of the reservoir of reparation belonging to 
aU. Eumania was therefore i^onned that she was 
acting in direct breach of the spirit animating all 
the Allies, that such a breach could not be tolerated, 
and that she must desist. I think that the clause in 
the Treaty of Versailles upon which the British Gov- 
ernment now bases its legal ease against France was 
actually quoted to the Eumanian Government and in- 
terpreted in the sense upon which the British Gov- 
ernment now stands. 

I know the answer that is made to this argument. 
“Granted breaches of the law, in the letter or the 
spirit. Granted a new and undesirable precedent in 
international affairs. "What else could Prance and 
Belgium do?” 

My reply is this: “What do Prance and Belgium 
want? Eeparation and security. They will obtain 
neither by this course.” 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Ger- 
noian resistance has been broken, and that Prance 
and Belgium proceed to impose a settlement in ac- 
cordance with their own ideas. What can they dot 
They want, in the first place, cash payments. In order 
that Germany may make them, two things are neces- 
sary — ^first, that Germany should be allowed to put 
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her industrial macHne in order and produce wealth 
in some form that can be exported across her fron- 
tiers ; second, that the G-erman finances and currency- 
should be stabilized, so that foreign financiers may 
have security for lending Germany money and a firm 
basis on which to assess how much they -vdll lend. 
These are the only conditions on which Germany can 
pay. They are the conditions proposed by Britain now 
and for months past. The occupation of the Euhr — 
supposing it does not end in revolution and the disso- 
lution of the German Union — can achieve nothing 
but further aggravation of the financial problem, 
further impoverishment of the German people, and 
therefore not only a further postponement but also 
a further reduction of the sums which Germany can 
pay. You do not get more milk from a cow by threat- 
ening its life and belaboring it with a stick. 

“Ah, yes,” M. Poincare’s counsel may say, “Ger- 
many may be impoverished for a time ; but by this 
means we shall have security, we shall have guaran- 
tees, we shall have the ‘gages productifs’ which we 
are entitled to demand.” 

What are these guarantees? What is this security? 
I -will take the two which have been most prominently 
put forward and discussed. One is the negotiation 
of an agreement between the industrialists of France 
and Germany to work Lorraine and the Ruhr to- 
gether and to secure a definite control of the Ruhr 
industry to France. The other is the neutralization of 
the Rhine Pro-vince under French and Belgian gen- 
darmerie, and the control of the Rhine railways on 
both banks by an international management, in which 
France and Belgium woidd predominate. It is im- 
probable in my opinion, but not impossible, if Ger- 
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many is suflSciently broken, that she may accept such 
terms. It is more likely, I think, that she will collapse 
in the efifoirt to resist them. 

Let us imagine, however, that these plans succeed. 
What do they mean? So far as the Kuhr is concerned, 
it means that the heart of German industry is placed 
in peonage to France ; that the share of its product 
which it devotes to wages is settled by France ; that 
France, in fact, becomes an arbiter over the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of German workingmen and 
women. The great industrialists may make such an 
arrangement ; but do you think that in a period when 
democracy and nationalism are becoming stronger 
mass-forces everv vear such an arransrement can 
last? ‘ ' 

Foreign control of German national railways along 
the greatest historic artery of German national life 
does not promise any better result Imagine to your- 
selves the effect of a settlement which imposed upon 
you foreign control of such an artery in your own 
land. Such control might survive for a time; but it 
could not endure. 

The neutralization of the Bhineland is an even 
more hopeless ease. The Treaty has already demili- 
tarized it To neutralize it, in addition, means one 
thing only — the detachment of a section of the Ger- 
man people from the German Union, from the sover- 
eignty to which they belong, from their natural po- 
litical and racial destiny. That would be clean against 
the very aims for which we declared ourselves to be 
fighting in the war. It would be a revision of the 
Treaty dead in the face of the very principles on 
which the Treaty was based. 

All these expedients might be imposed by force 
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and maintained by force over some brief period of 
years. But tbe history of the last century in Europe 
surely proves the impossibility in democratic cona- 
tions of binding one nation to another in a state of 
permanent inferiority and peonage. To attempt this 
is to bank up volcanic fires. It cannot be done with 
security even when the nation which attempts it is 
far greater than the nation against which the attempt 
is made. Much less can it be done by a nation num- 
bering less than forty millions, whose strength in 
population is on the downward trend, against a na- 
tion of sixty millions, which increases its population 
by four miUions every five years. The population of 
Prussia alone is at present almost equal to the popu- 
lation of France ; and though Germany may go into 
temporary dissolution, the union of the German peo- 
ple will come again as surely as the leaves return in 
spring. 

I once asked one of the ablest statesmen in Europe, 
himself a minister of one of the new nations border- 
ing on Germany, how he would look on the break-up 
of the German Union. “My people would rejoice,” 
he said, “but I would not, because my pleasure in 
the temporary disunion of the German people would 
be darkened by my fear of the certain reunion which 
would come and of the spirit of revenge in which 
it would be bom. ” 

There is only one ultimate result of the policy now 
pursued by France and Belgium. It is a long period 
of increasing unrest, such as Europe suffered from 
the birth-pangs of German umon in the nineteenth 
century, and ultimately an explosion of the vital 
forces which all such policies seek vainly to throttle 
down- 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I return to the point at 
which I began. This is not an economic issue, though 
economic interests are seriously engaged. It is a 
moral issue. So at least we see it in England ; and, 
seeing it as we do, we feel that we must stand firmly 
for an instinctive and fundamental element in our 
code of right and wrong. 

France and Belgium are not indeed imperialist 
powers in the evil sense of that term. They have been 
deeply wronged; they have been greatly exasper- 
ated; their patience has been destroyed. But in the 
anger of the moment they have taken a turning 
which, small as the deflection may seem at this hour 
from the course which we set ourselves in both the 
war and the peace, is in fact a turning back to the 
old, ensanguined, fatal path which led Europe to the 
precipice in 1914. It can only lead to the same preci- 
pice again. 

The British Empire therefore stands by the Treaty 
of VersaOles, which it ratified in aU its Parliaments ; 
but it cannot support new claims beyond the Treaty 
or old claims wMch were expressly set aside as un- 
justifiable and dangerous when the Treaty was made. 
The Treaty will give Prance both reparation and 
security, if even now it be applied with reason and 
common sense. It will also provide Europe with a 
just framework of international peace, which will 
ultimately secure the support and sanction of all 
Powers, if only a common effort be made to base it 
on the rock of agreement and acceptance, not upon 
the sands of military force. 

Here is the moral issue which confronts us to-day 
— as great an issue as that which ranged the world 
in two vast camps in the war — the same issue, indeed, 
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in a new form. Britain's interests are greatly in- 
volved once more, as they were in 1914. But it is not 
her interests only which are challenged by the Ruhr 
policy; it is her instincts, her inmost beliefs, her 
sense of right and wrong. She appealed to all the 
Allies only eighteen months ago to make sure that 
^‘in the heart and will of their own peoples, who 
fought and bled for civilization, the cause of civiliza- 
tion prevails. ’ ’ If no one else is with her, if Europe 
is to blunder back into those very perils which the 
peace settlement of 1919 was framed clause by clause 
to remove for ever from the world, she will stand by 
her faith alone. She cannot do less. No single Power 
can do more. 



LECTURE V 

INDIA YEiiTERDAY AND TO-DAY 

I WISH to-night to do my best to give you a picture 
of the problems presented by India at the present 
day. It is widely supposed that the only Indian c|ue8- 
tion of any importance is the transition from British 
rule to self-government. I sometimes see our friends 
the propagandists representing this transition as a 
simple matter. The only difficulty, they say, is the 
spirit of British Imperialism. But for that, the 
transition could be made successfully by a straight- 
forward act of abdication on the part of the British 
Government. 

You know from your own experience that these 
questions are never so simple as that; and I desire 
to show that in the great peninsula of India, with 
its bewildering congeries of races, creeds, and lan- 
guages, they are even more complicated than they 
are elsewhere. 

Great Britain has been in India for over two hun- 
dred years. She has been consciously responsible for 
its welfare for a century and a half. What has been 
the effect on India of this long association? Has it 
been on the whole good or bad, superficial or perma- 
nent? You cannot properly make up your mind on 
the Indian problem without studying these questions 
for yourself. I will give you a picture of what, in 
British eyes, the character of that connection has 
been, and will pass from that to the problems of the 
hour. First, the India of yesterday; then, the India 
of to-day. 

Britain’s sense of conscious purpose in India, as 
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I mentioned in my first lecture, emerged in the period 
immediately preceding tlie Napoleonic wars. When 
the threat of Napoleon is at last removed, external 
pressure upon ludia ceases altogether. The vast 
peninsula becomes a British reserve, not only un- 
challenged but unthought of for many decades by 
the rest of the world. The dominant motive of trade, 
which governed the policy of the East India Com- 
pany in the eighteenth century, entirely disappears. 
Its monopoly in the East Indian trade is taken from 
it by the British Gkivemment in 1813. No longer held 
exclusively by the East India Company, trade passes 
into a great variety of hands ; and the Company itself 
becomes nothing less than a branch of the British 
Government in the East. Its purpose as a govern- 
ment then takes shape. One of the early G-ovemors, 
whom I have already quoted to you in a previous 
lecture, writes as follows in 1827 from Madras. I am 
quoting from Thomas Munro, the Governor of 
Madras : 

We ought [he writes in a minute to the Company] to look 
forward to a time when Natives may he employed in almost 
every office, however high, and we ought to prepare them 
gradually for such a change by entrusting them with liigEAr 
duties from time to time in proportion as experience may 
prove their being quaMed to dischaj^e them. . . . Eveiy 
time that a Native is raised to a higher office than had been 
filled before by any of his countrymen an impulse will be 
given to the whole establishment. 

It is the policy of the British Government [he says else- 
where] to improve the character of its subjects, and thin 
cannot be done better than by raising them in their own 
esteem, by employing them in situations both of trust and 
of authorily. 
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The first gift which we proceed to bestow upon 
India is education. The renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter in 1813, when its monopoly was 
ended, contained the stipulation that a certain con- 
siderable sum should be spent on education; and 
when in 1815 the Company’s directors expressed 
some fear that education might create a political 
movement dangerous to British ascendancy. Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General, replied that we 
could not barter our principles of government for 
sordid motives of that Mnd. Twenty years later, the 
appointment as Governor-General of that great Lib- 
eral, Lord ‘William Bentinck, and the arrival of 
Macaulay upon the Indian scene, gave the final im- 
pulse and stamp to our educational aims. English be- 
came the language of all higher instruction, because 
there was no Indian language spoken by more than 
a small fraction of the Indian peoples. English litera- 
ture became the staple of education, and India pro- 
ceeded to imbibe through English textbooks the ideas 
and ideals of the West. 

At the same time, our passion for justice and good 
administration takes de&iite shape. Macaulay estab- 
lishes the Indian penal code, which is, I think, uni- 
versally recognized as one of the world’s best bodies 
of law. 

In British India itself, the administration is gradu- 
ally perfected, and much oppression, much taxation, 
much injustice is removed. The practice of suttee, 
for instance, under which widows were compelled to 
fling themselves on the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands, is abolished, and hmnan sacrifice is stopped. 
For another example, war is made upon the Thugs, 
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a ferocious species of armed robber wMcb infested 
all tbe roads in many parts of India. 

"Wberever oppression and bad government are car- 
ried on beyond our borders in Indian states, we inter- 
vene to set the matter right; and ultimately, if the 
rulers fail to respond to our exhortations, we annex 
the territory direct. The whole process of annexa- 
tion in the first half of the nineteenth century is ex- 
tremely interesting. The case of Sindh is the only 
ease which is usually quoted of unprovoked aggres- 
sion in the expansion of our rule over India. It was 
annexed in 1843 as the result of a war of defense 
against Afghanistan, when it became essential to us 
as a base of operations against the Afghans. It was 
conquered by Sir Charles Napier, who proceeded to 
give it the advantages of British rule, and described 
the achievement in his private diary as “a very ad- 
vantageous, useful, humane piece of rascality.” 

If Sindh was a doubtful case, there are, I think, 
no others where our forward movement was not pro- 
voked by very grave disorder, misgovernment, and 
misery. It is questionable, however, whether Lord 
Dalhousie, who was responsible for the greater part 
of this policy, was altogether wise in his determi- 
nation to substitute direct British administration 
everywhere for Indian rule. Bis ideas were quite in 
keeping with those of his day. The passion for good 
government, the idealism of a trustee determined 
to do everything for his ward, were very strong in 
his heart, and the first half of the nineteenth century 
had not yet produced that tenderness for local insti- 
tutions and customs which has become so strong a 
motive since. There is this, however, to be said in 
justification of Lord Dalhousie ’s policy. The last 
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two great forward movements Ijefore the Ini Han 
mutiny were the annexation of the Punjab and of 
Oudh. The mutiny was undoubtedly caused to some 
extent by the feeling that uncomfortable ideas of 
Western progress were being spread too rapiilly 
over the ancient Indian wavs. But the actual revolt 
was confined to the Bengal army, flushed with sncce.ss 
after its conquests of the Punjab and Oudh. If the 
leaders and the people at large of these two lately 
conquered provinces had thrown in their lot with 
the mutineers, it would have gone hard with us at 
that time. But our latest victims were our staunchest 
supporters, and stood most gallantly by our side. The 
result, although the Bengal army greatly outnum- 
bered the white troops and possessed almost all the 
artillery, was that the mutiny never spread beyond 
the area where it originally broke out, and wa.s prac- 
tically suppressed by the men on the spot before any 
reinforcement of consequence arrived from England. 
That is a remarkable example of the fact, which is 
seldom recognized, that British rule in India from 
the very start has depended upon the consent and 
support of a majority of the Indian peoples. 

Spencer Wsdpole records in his history the srim- 
mary verdict that “centuries hence some philosophic 
historian will relate the history of the British in 
India as a romantic episode which has had no aj)prc- 
ciable effect upon the progress of the human family. ” 
Whatever history may say of British rule in In^a, 
I am convinced that it will not say that. 

No foreigner familiar with India has failed to 
recognize that the work of the British Empire there 
wUl certainly endure. We can point without cheap 
pride to railways and telegraphs, to canals and irri- 
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gation schemes, to the extinctioa of much cruelty, to 
the protection of the weak against the strong, to the 
establishment of a fairer incidence of taxation, to 
the maintenance of security on coast and frontier, 
and of a peace unknown to Lidia through aU the pre- 
ceding centuries. We may add, despite its faults, the 
endowment of India for the first time with a system 
of popular education, and also to the coordination 
of the whole peninsula with great advantage to all 
parts under a single system of relations with foreign 
states. To realize what this last fact has meant to 
India, it is only necessary to look at every Asiatic 
state in the past century. No Asiatic state began to 
walk the road on which we led India forward for 
half a century after we were well launched upon our 
course ; none has even approached the same degree 
of organization, except the island empire of Japan. 
In Persia, in Asiatic Russia, in China, in the Dutch 
East Indies, what is there for comparison? Russia 
and Holland were the only European Powers with 
Asiatic possessions at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars. We need not fear to have the progress of Asi- 
atic Russia or of the Dutch East Indies from 1815 
onwards contrasted too favorably, decade by decade, 
with Indian progress in British hands. StiU less need 
we fear the contrast of Indian development with that 
of Persia or of China, racked by European feuds and 
rent by faction and incompetence within. 

If, however, our gift to India had been a gift only 
of material things, it might seem that we were dis- 
turbing a social organization of almost immemorial 
antiquity for little real advance in human happiness. 
“Why,” a certain type of philosopher says, “not 
leave the East alone? It had its great traditions; it 
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had its own philosophy; it had its civilization and its 
own ways of life, ’^y force the West upon a human 
system so utterly different from it?” “Can it be sup- 
posed,” I answer, “that it lay in British power to 
arrest the contact of East and West? The contact 
was foredestined, inevitable. India tasted it in its 
unregulated form all through the seventeenth an«l 
eighteenth centuries. If we had abandoned India 
after the Napoleonic wars, when the purpose of gov- 
ernment first took clear and conscious shape, she 
would have fallen back an easv victim to the verv 

m 

evils from which our emergence as the predominant 
Power has rescued her.” 

Contact between East and West was inevitable. 
Nothing could arrest the forward march of Euro- 
pean civilization seeking the wherewithal to lift its 
own peoples to higher standards of life. India lay 
right across their path, an El Dorado of the Orient, 
which had already been the prey of rival Western 
Powers for two hundred years. If the British Oov- 
ennnent had withdrawn, exploitation, so far from 
losing momentum, would have gathered it, and an- 
other era of commercial and military adventure, con- 
ducted by private enterprise, would inevitably have 
set in. 

The men whom we sent out to govern India were 
fax removed from all ideas of exploitation or com- 
mercial development. Our Indian administrators all 
came of the British public school type. They went 
out with high ideals. They spent their energy and the 
better part of their lives in what they believed to be 
a beneficent task. They governed millions of human 
beings, and then returned to England on modest 
pensions, barely sufficient to enable them to educate 
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their sons to follow in their steps. There are families 
whose sons have gone to India for three or four 
generations. Such families have India in the fiber 
of their minds. It is essential to remember, when 
British policy in India is considered, that an impor- 
tant section of the English educated class has been 
Anglo-Indian, rather than English, in its point of 
view for a whole century. They may not have done 
aU that was possible, but they have with, whole- 
hearted singleness of mind done their best. 

Was there really no gift to India in aU this, as 
some would have us beheve, no gift but disturbance 
and unrest! 

The answer to my mind is not in doubt. With our 
new mechanism of life, with our railways and tele- 
graphs and canals, we brought to India the great 
endowment of our own political history, our hard- 
won knowledge and eicperience. On the scaffolding 
of our Western system of government there has 
gradually grown up a mental and moral structure 
which could not have come into being without its aid. 
There lives and moves a spirit in India to-day which 
is Indian through and through, for race conscious- 
ness is of its essence and self-reliance its dearest 
aim; but that spirit could not have come into being 
without the mental and moral assimilation of ideals 
sown by British rule. Indian nationalism has a Brit- 
ish no less than an Indian parentage. We have given 
India the communications and the government which 
for the first time in history have created some con- 
scious sense of unity amongst her warring races and 
states. We have started the impulse which is surely 
though slowly bridging the deep gulfs between the 
castes and creeds. We have sown the ideas of civic 
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responsibility and s«.4f-govominent which are rising 
now in a mighty harvest all across the Indian scene. 
We have given this nationalism its language, our 
language, the only language in which all races of 
Lidia can communicate, an<I in which their common 
ideals can take shape. The Indian nationalism of our 
time is not only the product but the justification of 
British rule. 

That side of the picture is essential to the truth. 
As a member of a family which is closely associated 
with India I cannot speak of it without what you 
will, I hope, regard as pardonable enthusiasuL I was 
bom in India myself, and my earliest recollections 
are all of Indian scenes. But the other side of the 
picture is essential to the tmth as well, and I propose 
now to paint it for you to the best of my ability. 

There are two great criticisms, and I think fair 
criticisms, which have been directed by men of ex- 
perience and authority against the British record in 
India. The first of these criticisms is that our system 
has been too British, that it has given India many 
Western institutions and ideas which are not suited 
to the Indian character or soil, and that the time has 
come to let Indian ideas assert themselves and give 
a new character to the whole system of government. 

I think this criticism is a sound and serious one, 
but it is important to analyze its tmth. 

The colonizing Englishman is a tremendous power; 
but India was a country already great in history be- 
fore the first European ship touched Indian shores. 
It had been the cradle of t-wo of the five world re- 
ligions ; it had given birth to poets, statesmen, wmr- 
riors, and kings who take rank among the great men 
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of all history; its foremost rulers, like Akbar and 
Aurungzebe, bad made tbeir splendor felt not only in 
Asia but in tbe Western world; it was a civilization 
distinct from ours, as diverse as Europe in its peo- 
ples, static perhaps in character, beneficial only to 
tbe chosen few ruling a mass of ignorant and down- 
trodden men, but nevertheless the equal of European 
civilization in many of the higher manifestations of 
human genius and character. This civilization has 
influenced British ideas, just as British ideas have 
influenced it 

All work is conditioned by the material in which 
it is done. A statue carved in marble is necessarily 
different from a statue cast in bronze. An Lidian 
garden is very different from a garden in the West. 
Some eulogists of British rule in India argue that it 
is not the marble, or the bronze, or the soil of the 
garden, but the genius of the sculptor and the skill 
and care of the gardener, that give the great result. 
They speak as though the Indian peoples and the 
Indian peninsula had merely provided the material 
in which a heroic political and moral work has been 
wrought by British genius and efficiency. 

When I speak, however, of the results of British 
rule in India, I assign far more than the r 61 e of 
passive material to the TTKlian side. It seems to me 
as unjust to claim the whole credit for British genius 
as to deny its fertilizing and stimulating effect. We 
hear too much of British achievement on one side 
and of Indian wrongs upon the other. The maiTi 
achievement of India in the last century stands to the 
credit of both peoples, British and Inffian, in a com- 
mon account. Indians as weU as British have been 
an active and essential element in the joint result. 
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The real process has been one of close and constant 
interaction. It has been due in varying degrees, of 
which the Indian proportion has steadily increased, 
to the mind and spirit of both races. When the time 
comes to appraise the progress of India, without 
racial bias or political prejudice, the philosophic 
historian will find it as hard to assign the credit of 
the achievement between the two races as to assign 
between two parents the credit for their child. 

There was a great Indian civilization before us, 
and it has profoundly influenced the development of 
India under the fresh impulse which we have given. 
If you take Indian progress in the last century on 
the side of science, or of literature, or of language, 
or the arts, you will see much splendid development, 
but most of it more Indian than British in origin. 
The literature, for instance, given to India by Inman 
poets in the English language is much of it remark- 
able, and some of it will remain among the classics 
of all time. Indian poets, writing in the English lan- 
guage, with a new impulse given them by that lan- 
guage from the West, — ^that is typical of the inter- 
action which I mean. 

But on the political side unquestionably the Brit- 
ish spirit and British ideas have been predominant. 
The best criticism of this part of our work which is 
known to me is that of M. Joseph ChaiUey, a very 
able Frenchman, who studied our Indian system of 
government with laborious care for a long period, 
and wrote a classical work upon it just before the 
war. Here is his summing up upon our legislation: 

The intentioDs of the Anglo-Indian legiriatois were ex- 
cellent and their ideas just. They sought to endow India 
with a certain, and at the same time, with a varied legislation 
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which should permit of progress, sustain morality, and 
respect custom; and they have, in large part, succeeded. But 
they failed to realize that they were giving place too rapidly 
and too largely to the juridical conceptions and procedure 
of Europe, and they thus compromised the magnificent gift 
they were bestowing on India. 

M. Chailley is probably on equally sure ground 
when he deals with our Justice and our courts of law. 

The English [he says] have made the mistake of intro- 
ducing — ^in the belief that they were working for progress 
and following the dictates of their own conscience rather 
than the wishes of the natives — guarantees and formalities 
which involve cost and delays, and which are distasteful to 
all but a small part of the population. 

And he sums up the consequences in a passage of 
much insight: 

One is struck by the fact that in India generally a con- 
demnation passed by a British tribunal is not held by 
native opinion to involve moral degradation. I do not mean 
that even on the frontier the natives despise British Justice ; 
not at all. They consider it admirable, and prodigious; but 
not suited to them. 

This no doubt is penetrating eriticism, and largely- 
justified. But here again the result has not been due 
entirely to British pressure. In the old days Justice 
■was administered under the oak of St. Louis by the 
British officer responsible for vast districts, who 
traveled constantly from place to place, and gave his 
decisions to the best of his ability after hearing the 
people who flocked to him. The East is always con- 
tent with decisions of this kind. In the cities, however, 
it was of course necessary to establish more elaborate 
codes. This and our system of education produced a 
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large class of Indian laivyers, and the aetivily of the 
laTvyer spread from the center to the district. The 
resnit "was bad. The actions of the paternal district 
officer were constantly called in q^uestion on technical 
grounds. He was censured by his superiors, told to 
travel less and to report more, made to sit upon an 
office stool and administer by paper instead of mov- 
ing about and administering % direct contact with 
the people, which is what the Indian really loves. 
Every (fistrict officer now lives at the end of a wire, 
and he is so constantly under orders from his supe- 
riors that he cannot caU his soul his own. It is a great 
misfortune, and in some way it must be remedied, for 
the Indian people will not stand much longer the cen- 
tralized and bureaucratic administration which this 
interaction of British and Indian development has 
produced. 

Our system of education has unquestionably also 
not been suitable in every way to Indian interests. 
Some witty person once observed that the English 
tried to raise up a generation of Indian administra- 
tors on the literature of English revolt. In a sense it 
is true. Our political textbooks have penetrated in a 
hazy manner the minds of innumerable Indian stu- 
dents, and the result is not altogether good. There is a 
wonderful novel on this subject by an anonymous 
author, which everyone interested in India should 
read. It is entitled Siri Ram, We have produced in our 
universities a rich harvest of superficially educated 
young men, who have lost all anchorage in the cus- 
toms and standards of their own Indian parents, and 
are still not yet capable of understanding and living 
by the moral standards of the West. The passion of 
all these young men is for government service or the 
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bar. Although a vast majority of the government 
servants in India are Indian by race, and although 
the bench is largely and the bar almost entirely re- 
cruited from the Indian people, there is not sufficient 
employment for the university graduates who are 
yearly turned out. 

It is here that a second important criticism has 
been made by Frenchmen, Americans, and, I think, 
every distinguished and penetrating visitor who has 
been to India in recent years. I have heard it again 
and again — a few months ago from the most distin- 
guished of Frenchmen, who had lately visited India, 
and again from one of your own administrators in 
the Philippines. It is that we have failed altogether to 
develop the wealth of India as it should have been 
developed; that the revenues are in consequence 
much less than they ought to be, and the people 
poorer than they need be ; that a prudent but far- 
sighted exploitation of Indian agriculture, Indian 
metallurgical resources, and Indian industry would 
have placed India in a far better position at the pres- 
ent day; and that economic expansion would have 
found employment for the multitudes of educated or 
half -educated young men whom the universities turn 
out. I think that is true. As I have explained, the 
whole system and personnel of British administra- 
tion in India have been concentrated for three gen- 
erations upon moral and political progress, giving 
little thought to the commercial side. The average 
Indian civilian has always set his face against the 
plans for commercial exploitation which have been 
presented to him. The Government has proceeded 
with a vast and excessive caution. 

So much for the India of yesterday. In one way. 
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we did too little. In. another way, we did too much. 
But no authoritative foreign student of our rule in 
India has ever suggested ttiat the sum total of our 
work was not on balance greatly to the good of India 
and the world. 

Then came the Great War, in which Indian soldiers 
in the Eastern theater played a distinguished part. 
The war changed nothing, but it profoundly hastened 
the march of events. It intensified currents of feeling 
which were already strong, and it ended by bringing 
agitation for the trial of a new system in India to 
a dangerous pomt Two elements were very plain in 
the strong feelings aroused by the war. One was 
Asiatic reaction from Western ways and ideas, due 
largely to the terrible spectacle presented by Europe 
during those four years of terror and strife. The 
other was a great increase of economic pressure, due 
mainly to the eoUapse, after the war, of India’s ex- 
port trade and exchange. 

The British Government and the Indian Govern- 
ment had already between them long been studying 
a new scheme of legislative reform to develop the 
Morley-Minto legislative councils which had been 
created before the war. I need not go into the details 
of the new system, I am sure, before the present 
audience. My friend, Mr. Lionel Curtis, who took 
part in the construction of the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
reforms, lectured to this Institute about them last 
year. Their main feature was the creation of new 
legislatures, not only in the provinces, but at the 
capital, based on new electorates and able to carry 
legislation over the head of the Government. Am ong 
the branches of control delegated to the legislatures 
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was budget control, the most important of all, al- 
though the Viceroy retained the power in emergency 
of overriding such legislation with the consent of the 
British Parliament. So far the new legislatures have 
been doing well, and new elections are to be held this 
year. The noncooperation movement which aimed at 
destroying them has failed, at any rate, temporarily; 
and the Indians who have taken part in the legisla- 
tive work have shown debating capacity and a real 
sense of dignity and order. I was glad to hear the 
tribute paid to Indian legislators by two or three 
speakers at various times during the meetings of this 
Institute. 

It cannot be pretended, however, that the new sys- 
tem solves the main problems which confront India 
at the present day, or if not at the present day, in a 
future so near that they must be taJken into account. 
I wUl try briefly to present these problems to you. 

The first of these and the most fundamental is the 
economic problem. You have already heard from 
other speakers at this Institute valuable statements 
upon the economic problem which is becoming acute 
throughout Asia. Population in India has increased 
enormously, and the production of food has not in- 
creased in the same scale. Hence it is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the Indian people that 
food production should be increased. There are many 
ways in which this may be done, such as reclaiming 
areas at present uncultivated, fertilizing areas which 
are growing poor, and introducing greater science 
into the production of food crops. I doubt, however, 
whether India will ever again be able to produce all 
the food which her growing population wiU require. 
She must therefore also develop her industries to 
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employ the population, and she must increase her 
exports to pay for imported food. It is most essen- 
tial also that the Governments throughout India 
should be able to dispose of increased revenues in 
order to have money for assisting the development 
of Indian resources. The taxation certainly cannot 
be increased. It is therefore necessary that India’s 
revenue should be enlarged. 

This is the branch of Indian development, as I 
have already indicated, in which the British Govern- 
ment of India has been weakest and least foreseeing. 
They must devote a new attention to all these prob- 
lems, and they must secure specialists and experts 
for the work that is to be done. I am told that the 
results yielded in some Indian States which have 
secured such expert advice from Europe and America 
have fully justified the experiment. The knowledge 
and experience of Western experts and administra- 
tors is absolutely essential, not in very great num- 
bers, but in key positions where their advice can be 
widely distributed and easily obtained. This will not 
be done by private enterprise in any form in India. 
There is no tradition of private enterprise of that 
kind, and funds will never be forthcoming from 
private sources. It must be done by Government I 
attach the very greatest importance to this aspect 
of the Indian problem, and I have been confirmed in 
this view by all that I have heard from Americans 
with experience of India in recent years. 

The economic problem really overshadows the 
rest; but there are also political problems of great 
perplexity to be solved. To my mind one of the great- 
est of these is the power and prestige required to 
maintain secure and progressive government. India 
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has known nothing hitherto but autocratic rule. 
Through all the centuries she has had no other ex- 
perience. Until comparatively recently, the life of 
the vast majority of her peoples has been passed iu 
village communities which have cared little about 
how the larger world outside was governed, provided 
they were not taxed too heavily, and provided heaven 
sent rain and the earth gave them sufficient increase 
for a scant livelihood. They accepted our advent as 
contentedly as they had accepted the advent of for- 
eign conquerors before. But for that we never could 
have governed India peacefully for so long a period 
with only one short-lived and greatly localized revolt. 
When we emerged from the Napoleonic wars, I be- 
lieve, we were a people of only ten millions in Eng- 
land taking responsibility for more than two hundred 
millions in India. Even now, the British in India, in- 
cluding officials, soldiers, traders, and people of 
every sort, amount to only 120,000, amidst an Indian 
popffiation of 320,000,000. You will imderstand that 
the position of this tiny Western nucleus would have 
been impossible, if the presence of the British in 
India had not been the subject at least of popular 
iudifiference, if not of popular consent. The evidence 
goes to prove that on the whole it has been backed 
by popular consent Behind British rule there looms 
and has always loomed the prestige of a great people, 
who time and time agaiu have proved their mettle 
in Indian wars and whose power is believed to en- 
compass the earth. But this prestige has stood be- 
hind the British Q-ovemment in India only as the 
ultimate power of the State stands behind the law 
iu England or America. It has been a moral power, 
and the government based upon it has hitherto been 
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•wiHingly accepted because, on tbe whole, the feeling 
and the interest of tbe Indian people have been 
steadily upon its side. Those who ruled India before 
our advent, and those who still control the religious 
feelings and primitive ideas of its inarticulate mil- 
lions, have until lately broadly approved our char- 
acter and seen virtue in our aims. But for that 
reasoned acceptance, which carried with it an almost 
universal willingness to cooperate, British rule in 
India would already be a dream of the past. The 
measure and capacity of Indian cooperation grew 
steadily from the first opening given to Indian 
ability by our administrators in the first part of the 
last century, and has continued right up to modem 
times, when the Nationalist movement first began to 
gather strength. 

But aU that reasoned acceptance and contentment 
are greatly changing now. As I have said, the eco- 
nomic pressure has increased. The Indian peoples 
are no longer isolated in small communities. The 
welfare of the millions depends far more than be- 
fore on activities and facilities outside the borders 
of each small community which Government alone 
can maintain and control. Government therefore has 
entered into the lives of the people in many ways 
hitherto unknown, and we ourselves have accustomed 
the Indian people to a new relianee upon the assist- 
ance and foresight of Government. The failure of 
Government, as the Indian people see it, to save them 
from the economic depression of recent years has 
therefore greatly weakened our moral position. This 
is a serious fact to be reckoned with in the India of 
our own time. 

Where, then, is adequate power to be found in 
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India for maintaining the government which the 
country requires ? It is hard to realize the importance 
of this problem amid democratic conditions such as 
you are accustomed to here. Government here is sup- 
ported hy the instinct, as weU as hy the reason, of a 
vast majority of the population. No such assumption 
is justified in the East. Just look at Indian history. 

India has been swept by conquest after conquest. 
These have always entered across the mountain 
passes in the northwest, and have driven the Indian 
population southeastwards against the eastern coast. 
The last invasion was the great Mahomedan invasion 
which put the Moguls on the Imperial Throne. You 
must therefore imagine India as a country in which 
the great warlike races are gathered, roughly speak- 
ing, in the northwest, and the less warlike races have 
been driven towards the southeast Despite such ex- 
ceptions as the Eajputs and the Sikhs, the Mahome- 
dans are for the most part the better fighting men 
in India, and they are still only 68,000,000 against 
216,000,000 Hindus. If we abandoned India, there is 
little doubt that the Mahomedans would struggle 
fiercely for their old position of dominance and 
control. 

Compare those facts vith another set of facts pro- 
duced hy our system of education. While the fighting 
qualities have remained on the whole centered in the 
north of India, the intellectual qualities have been 
manifested in much greater degree in Madras and 
Bengal. In 1920 out of 13,681 candidates for a xmi- 
versity degree, 8,461 entered at the Universities of 
Madras and Calcutta, and only 5,220 in all the rest 
of India. In the same year, of seven and a half mil- 
lion scholars in public schools, there were three and 
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a half millions in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Calcutta alone, a million in Behar and Orissa, which 
in some ways is closely connected with Bengal, a mil- 
lion in Bombay, and a million in the United Prov- 
inces. Yon will observe therefore that the level of 
education is, broadly speaking, much lower in the 
northern parts of the peninsula, higher in the east 
and south. 

This is a very important fact at the present time. 
The men returned to the legislatures which we have 
created are returned by an electorate of only one 
million in a total population of 320,000,000. The 
electorate is small, hut it was made to contain every 
individual capable of recording an intelligent vote. 
The best men in a political sense come from the un- 
warlike tribes, and constitute an educated politioal 
class amidst a mass of surrounding ignorance. WMle 
peace and order are maintained in Lidia by British 
rule, these educated classes are secure, and may pro- 
ceed to use the political power which they have 
gained from the institutions established by us ; but 
if we were to fail to keep the peace in India or to 
abdicate, they would have no guarantee against the 
warlike races of the North and would unquestionably 
collapse. It is a noteworthy fact that of the tens of 
thousands who volunteered from India for the war 
in the Middle and Near East, a very small propor- 
tion, indeed, came from the more highly educated 
provinces, and the great majority from the less edu- 
cated No:i^ where the fighting peoples reside. The 
fighting races have none of the instincts which lead 
men to accept a government based on superior edu- 
cation and speaMng power. There is, therefore, no 
force in reserve behind tiie system of representative 
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govemment which we have introduced except the 
British power. When once that is removed, if ever 
it is, the warlike races must inevitably reassert them- 
selves and the educated oligarchies must collapse. 

I have recently seen an interesting confirmation of 
this view from an Indian source. It is an interview 
with Eabindranath Tagore, the great Bengali poet, 
cabled to the New York Herald of August 5. Tagore 
in that interview says that “Hinduism may be a re- 
ligion of the past before many years and the inhabit- 
ants of India converted to Islam by force.” He then 
points out that Islam is a combatant religion, which 
transforms even H indu converts into “fanatics with 
a lust to fight,” 

So [he ends] if the govenunent falls into the hands of 
the Indian people, it probably will mean Mahomedan rule 
again. But even that would be preferable to the present 
govemment, becanse it would be govemment by our own 
kindred. 

Bengali nationalism has been, and is, a powerful 
force. This is a curious example of the fact to which 
I have already alluded, that even so distinctive a 
Nationalist movement is ra<aal and Asiatic in a broad 
sense rather than national in the more individual 
sense which Western democra<gr has given to national 
pride and self-consciousness. It is also a vivid indica- 
tion of what the educated Bengali regards as likely 
to happen in India, if the moderating power of the 
Pax Britannica is withdrawm 

Here, then, is a problem peculiar to India, or pe- 
culiar at any rate to the East; and it raises another 
question of almost equal interest. If govemment in 
Lidia in our absence is to this extent still likely to 
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be based upon tbe military qualities, are tbe Western 
institutions ■wMch we are seeking to introduce in any 
■way suited to Indian ideas and cbaracter? 

Wb.0 can tell? India has determined to try them 
and we have determined to do our best to enable her 
to succeed. Though these institutions are unfamiliar, 
India has before now produced men of great political 
capacity, and it may be that she ■will evolve something 
halfway between our modem institutions and her 
ancient ones which will suit her own needs in the new 
conditions of the present century. 

It seems to me not impossible — it is at any rate an 
interesting speculation — ^that she ■will decide to de- 
velop something in the nature of the old Eastern 
method of government. I said just now that the East 
is accustomed to autocrats. It is. But the most suc- 
cessful autocrats in the East have always been those 
who took counsel ■with all classes of &eir subjects 
as they went about their realm. The characteristic 
method of government in India, the characteristic 
court of justice, is the Durbar, or meeting, where all 
iaterested parties say their say before the autocrat 
They state their case, one by one, and then accept 
the autocrat’s ruling, whatever it may be, with per- 
fect content. In the old days, this system was, no 
doubt, easier of maintenance, because only the loosest 
control was necessary over districts and village com- 
munities which depended largely on themselves. The 
machinery of production and exchange, of imports 
and exports, of communications and scientifio 
methods, which are aU necessary to India now, re- 
quire greater method in government. But I am not 
sure that something hke the characteristic Eastern 
system ■wiU not in practice ultimately be resumed. 
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There is a valuable experiment as to what may be 
done in this direction at present in process in the 
Indian States where Indian rulers govern with much 
or little advice from us, according as they govern 
well or ill. The great Princes are constitutionaUy free 
to govern as they please and have handed over noth- 
ing hut their foreign relations to the government of 
their feudatory head, the King. They cling to the 
feudatory tradition, and every Indian Prince still 
presents his sword for the Bong to touch whenever 
the King receives him. These Princes will not change 
the principle of autocratic rule, but they have been 
profoundly affected by the development of Western 
institutions immediately outside their borders in 
British India. The politically-minded classes in Brit- 
ish India have indeed declared war upon the Indian 
States, and seem to have made up their minds to 
abolish them altogether if they can; but it is alto- 
gether unlikely that they will succeed. The Princes 
have the fighting power, and they will keep it at least 
for any period wMch we need consider now. But they 
are developing institutions of a most interesting kind 
in order to meet the new conditions. Many have 
created legislatures with considerable powers, al- 
though a Prince always retains an overriding auto- 
cratic privilege in his own hands. They have devoted 
themselves also to the improvement of agriculture, 
the increase of communications, and the establish- 
ment of industries with the help of advisers imported 
from the West. One of the greatest has lately also 
decided to substitute a British for an Indian Prime 
Minister or Diwan. It may be that many Englishmen 
who find their ofScial life in British India no longer 
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to their liking will ultimately pass thus into the 
service of Indian States. 

Here, then, you have two Indias alongside each 
other, for the Indian States own nearly half the total 
area of India and one-third the population. British 
India at present is developing on British lines by its 
own choice. The India of the native states is develop- 
ing on Indian lines tinged by Western practice and 
advice. Which will make the best of the experiment! 
It will be an interesting indication of the general 
direction to be taken in Ihe future by the institutions 
of the East. 

You will observe, however, that the existence of 
these two Indias side by side still further aggravates 
the difficulty of the problem as to how India is to 
be safeguarded against internal strife and coUapse 
while she moves towards the status of a single and 
stable self-governing unit, like the great Union. The 
only cement which has held the vast congeries of the 
Inian people together hitherto has been the cement 
of autocratic rule. Nothing else has kept the peace 
between its innumerable races and tribes with their 
many different languages, their profound divisions 
of religion, tradition, and custom. There are eleven 
separate languages spoken by over ten millions of 
the population in Inffia and twelve more languages 
spoken by over one million. The total number of dis- 
tinct languages is thirty-three. It is interesting to 
note that those who speak the English language num- 
ber in all little over three hundred thousand, although 
English is the only language in which all parts of 
Inctia can communicate and is the language in use 
in aU the legislatures. That very fact gives some 
idea of the smallness of the class from which the 
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legislatures and politicians are dra-wn. The proc- 
ess of keeping India together while British India 
proceeds upon its great self-governing experiment, 
and while the India of the Princes develops new 
institutions of a different kind, is grave indeed. The 
central government, now in the hands of educated 
Indians, controls the customs for aU India. The 
Princes are not at present represented in this legis- 
lature and do not wish to be. How long will they 
accept a customs system imposed upon them by poli- 
ticians who are not responsible to them and whom 
they for the most part despise? The main ports of 
Ih&a are in British India, but some Indian Princes 
can develop ports of their own if they please, and it 
may well be that they will develop a separate customs 
system in each state if the customs legislation of the 
central government is not to their liking. There is 
no constitutional objection to their doing this. Com- 
munication, transport, water rights, customs, ex- 
change — you know in a great federation like the 
United States how multitudinous are the questions 
which arise between the central government and the 
states, and between the states themselves. Even 
in this advanced civilization these questions have 
caused a civil war. Do you think that Tndifl. can go 
through this process without breaking up into war- 
ring Imgdoms and states again, if there be not main- 
tained at the center some power sufficient to hold the 
framework together while the great experiments of 
the century are carried out? There is no power 
capable of doing this except the British power. If we 
fail, or if we abdicate, India must inevitably revert 
to the struggles of the eighteenth century, when state 
fought state, when foreign soldiers, adventurers, and 
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freebooters competed for privilege and influence, 
until in tbe end some great military leader restores 
her uniiy to her. 

I say, “If "we fail or if we abdicate.” We do not 
mean to abdicate ; we do not mean to fail. We will 
keep tbe peace of India and we will form tbe cement 
between states while sbe advances into tbe new era 
and shapes tbe institutions which will best provide 
for her peoples’ material and moral needs. We have 
done this successfully for a century past, not because 
we have been strong but because we have been fair. 
We have never taken sides between religion and re- 
ligion, interest and interest, province and province, 
caste and caste. We have held tbe scales as evenly as 
we were able ; and tbe fact that we still bold them is 
suffident proof of tbe broad contentment of tbe In- 
dian peoples with tbe way in which our duty has been 
done. We cannot relax ibis duty, in India’s interest, 
in our own interest, or in that of tbe peace of tbe 
world. 

We must also continue to maintain tbe peace be- 
tween India and foreign Powers. We must bold off 
lawless exploitation, and we must continue to strive 
to regulate tbe many questions which tbe renaissance 
of Asia is creating between Asiatic and Western 
states. Tbe problem of emigration alone, for instance, 
may easily lead in tbe long run to a terrible world 
war if such a Power as we, with great responsibili- 
ties both in tbe East and tbe West, is unable in some 
way to remove the conditions which bring interest 
and passion to kindling point. 

There are great difficulties before us, and perhaps 
tbe greatest of all is to obtain in sufficient numbers 
tbe kind of Englishmen which India now requires. 
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Englishmen of the old governing class — ^the Clives 
and Warren Hastmgses, the Lawrences and Nichol- 
sons — ^have gone to India for generations, and have 
served her well. But their sons no longer find the 
Indian service to their taste, and the few who now 
volunteer for government service in India are not for 
the most part of the type which India reaUy needs. 
In some way the conditions must be changed, and the 
light men must be drawn again “east of Suez,” 
where their character and influence were never more 
required. It used to be the test of the EugliaTiTnaTi in 
La^a that he himself made the districts for which 
he was responsible contented and secure. The new 
test will be dijEferent. Englishmen will no longer seek 
to do this work with their own hands. They will seek 
to do the work through Indian colleagues, who will 
continue to need and ask for their advice. 

To all those who have knovm India and the Brit- 
ish Government in India in past years, this is a pain- 
ful moment in Indian affairs. With high hearts four 
generations of Britons have striven to give India 
an administration as just and perfect as it was pos- 
sible for human capacity to create. India wants such 
administration no more. She wishes to revert to her 
own ways, and to adapt those ways in her own man- 
ner to ihe needs of the hour. We must help her to 
succeed. But do not let us lose sympathy with those 
who look with sorrow upon the lapse before their 
eyes of the work to which their own lives and the 
lives of their fathers’ fattiers before them have been 
devotedly given. 

I heard an Indian story once of a village girl 
whose lover was taken from her and bound to serv- 
ice in his court by a wilful Indian prince. Often the 
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lover begged to be allowed to return to bis village, 
that be migbt marry and settle down. Tbe prince 
required bis presence, and obdurately refused bis 
prayers. Tbe lover, however, continued to press bis 
suit, and at last tbe prince, like Eastern princes, 
grew weary and sent bim back to bis own people; 
but first be maimed and disgraced bim in tbe eyes of 
bis own folk by cutting off tbe flowing bair and beard 
wbieb were bis pride. News of tins terrible disgrace 
bad reached his village before his return. Tbe girl 
who loved bim came out along tbe road to meet bim 
on tbe way, and as she wen\ she prayed to Kali, 
whose wayside shrine she passed, that she should 
make no sign of repulsion on meeting her lover and 
seeing bim tiius disfigured and maimed. Kali sent 
a storm upon her as she prayed. Tbe thunder rolled 
about her, and tbe lightning flashed. Tbe girl was 
waked from her prayer by bearing her lover’s voice 
calling down tbe road, and suddenly she felt bis arms 
about her, although she bad not seen him come. She 
felt his arms, but she could not see them, and in a 
flash she realized that Kali bad answered her prayer 
by striking her blind. 

Tbe story does not end there. In due season tbe 
girl’s blindness was healed, but tbe healing was slow, 
and when at last her sight returned, behold, her 
lover’s bair and beard bad grown into their former 
dignity once more. 

I do not want to press tbe moral of that Indian 
tale too bard, but it has a meaning for those who 
feel that they cannot bear to see tbe face of tbe India 
they love disfigured, as they think, by change. India 
indeed will change, and perhaps in the process she 
may go through a period in which her welfare is 
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shEien and her fortunes are low. She is indeed going 
throngh such a period now. But her welfare will 
come back to her, and those who have worked for her 
and loved her will not see upon the Indian scene the 
havoc and ruin which they have feared. The problems 
may be thick around us at this time, but I do not 
doubt that Britons and Indians wOl discover together 
in the hard school of experience how to build up a 
new era of welfare and progress in which the Indian 
peoples may attain their ideals without destroying 
their own unity or endangering the peace of the 
world. 



LECTUEE VI 

BEITISH AND AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 

In my first lecture I spoke to you about the British 
Empire, and compared its growth with your own. 
To-night I propose to speak of British and American 
Imperialism — ^by which I meaiCthe forces moral and 
material which have spread your Government across 
this continent and ours across the seven seas. Im- 
perialism is the greatest power in the world to-day, 
for it combines with the force and inspiration of 
national needs and ideals a code of international con- 
duct, aiming at the spread of law and the mainte- 
nance of peace]) We have been long set upon both 
branches of the imperial task. You have but just 
added the second to the first, and history in this 
century will be profoundly influenced by the prin- 
ciples which you adopt. I will try to-night to give 
you the British view of the problem set by Imperial- 
ism, looking into the future as well as into the pasi 
It must be a bird’s-eye view of both, or I should keep 
you here all night. 

It is not generally understood that British Imperi- 
alism in its modem form is a democratic product, 
new-born since the days of George HX Just as few 
people realize how modem the British Empire is, 
few also remember how completely Britain itself 
has changed since the days when the two branches 
of the English-speaking world parted company less 
than a century and a half ago. Most people regard 
the stage-coach as the very symbol of Merry England 
in the good old times. Yet the stage-coach only super- 
seded travel by horseback in the reign of George IH. 
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The stage-coach and the American, Constitution are, 
in fact, almost contemporary innovations in the 
■world. It is stirring to realize ho'w completely Britain 
has changed since those two innovations came in. 

The extent of change in England is often concealed 
by our tenderness for forms. We change almost 
everything except the outward semblance; and 
rather than abolish anything, we combine the old 
with the new. Almost every expedient we adopt is 
a standing exception to the scriptural saying that 
new ■wine cannot be put into old bottles. In England 
we hardly ever do anything else. You may find a 
typical example of this method of combining and 
preserving in the two senior infantry regiments of 
the British Army — ^my own old regiment, the Grena- 
dier Guards, and the Coldstream Guards — ^which 
have been for two and a half centuries the two first 
regiments of the King's Foot Guards. The Grenadier 
Guards are a Eoyalist regiment formed in Flanders 
during Cromwellian times round the banished House 
of Stuart. They first crossed to England when the 
Stuarts returned, and became then the first regiment 
of Guards under the Crown. The Coldstream Guards, 
on the other hand, derive directly from Cromwell’s 
“New Model,” the great military instrument which 
won the civil war for Parliament against the King. 
They survived the Great Protector’s death as Lord 
Monk’s Eegiment of Foot, and when the Stuarts 
returned, they laid down their arms as rebel forces 
and took them up again at the same parade as com- 
rades to the Eoyalist Eegiment of Guards, receiving 
from the King their proud motto of “Nulli se- 
cundus,” “Second to none.” Thus a Eoyalist and a 
Cromwellian regiment have headed the Army List to- ’ 
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gether for two Imndred and fifty years as joint 
pillars of the Throne, 

You may see the same process in the forms of 
Parliament, The assent to bills passed by Parliament 
is stm given by the King or his representative in 
the Norman-French phrase, “Le roi le veult.” The 
Eling’s Speech, declaring the policy of the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the session, is stDl read by 
the King to the House of Lords, the faithful Com- 
mons being summoned to listen at the Bar. After- 
wards, when the House of Commons is back in its 
own chamber, the Speaker declares that by excep- 
tional good chance, which never fails bim, he has 
“for greater accuracy procured a copy of the 
speech,” and he reads it to the House. La this way 
the policy of the G-ovemment is intimated to the 
Chamber which makes and unmakes Prime Ministers 
and really governs the land. 

In the early days of George III, while everything 
went wrong with us abroad, life in England itself 
seemed to have reached a kind of perpetual rhythm. 
The coimtryside was governed by the self-confident 
and on the whole kindly gentlemen who look down 
upon us now with so much complacency from the can- 
vases of Gainsborough and Eeynolds. There were still 
two hundred crimes punishable by death; and al- 
though the death penalty was not often applied, the 
government of the country was aristocratic in every 
nerve. The gentry hunted and governed on the whole 
wisely; but the yeomanry and the laborer were free 
Englishmen, entrenched in fundamental legal rights, 
and despising lesser breeds upon the continent still 
wrapped in slavery. In some ways the rural England 
of those days was like a top asleep. Doctor Johnson 
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and his contemporaries could not believe that the 
vorld would ever change. A rhythm was established 
in English life and seemed as if it would be per- 
petual, like the rhythm of Eoman life in the age of 
the Antonines. 

Forms, I say, mean much to us ia England. Hav- 
ing no written constitution, we find our anchorage in 
tradition, and in the framework of our political sys- 
tem we change as little as we can. But the persistence 
of the forms covers a revolution which has trans- 
formed English life from top to bottom since 
“Farmer George” and his utterly unrepresentative 
advisers brought about the great division of the 
English-speaking world. There is no more real simi- 
larity between the British Empire of that era and 
the British Empire of to-day than there is between 
a cut and trimmed yew hedge and a noble forest oak. 

The most fundamental element in this revolution — 
more fundamental even, as I think, than the change 
in political thought wMch accompanied it — ^is the 
industrial revolution, which turned England from 
a self-supporting, though commercial, power into 
a manufacturing nation dependent on the world 
for its raw material, its markets, and its food. Look 
at the changes which this revolution brings about. 
Power passes from the old governing class to the 
middle dass, and the two in the adaptable Englisb 
method gradually become intermingled. The middle 
class strain forces a new outlook upon national pol- 
icy, w^hile the older governing dass continues to sup- 
ply its experience of government and its knowledge 
of international afifairs. The island adopts free 
trade; and as wealth and population develop to- 
gether, power passes again by fairly rapid stages 
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to the great mass of the adult population. The life 
of the people and the character of the state would be 
uninteUigible to Edmxmd Burke or Lord North; but 
if they entered Parliament, the one walking into the 
House of Commons and the other into the House of 
Lords, the atmosphere in both would be familiar and 
the forms largely imehanged. They would be stag- 
gered by the new assumptions underlying every 
phase of the debate; but when the Bill under dis- 
cussion reached its final passage into law, they would 
stiU, as I have told you, hear the ancient Norman- 
French formula, converting it into an Act — “Le roi 
le veuU.” An attempt was made in the reign of Queen 
Anne to alter this formula. Nothing came of it. Queen 
Ann e, as you know, died a long time ago, but the 
formula is living still. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, what is the main char- 
acteristic of this change in Eng liah life and policy 
which the industrial revolution produced? It is the 
concentration of the main forces of the nation upon 
the oversea expansion of industrial as well as com- 
mercial activities ; it is, in other words, the growth 
of modem British Imperialism, 

Let me give you an example of the change. In- 
dustry in &e last quarter of the eighteenth century 
began in a small way, and the invention of machinery 
and the application of power were not by any means 
monopolized in the first instance by capitalists. The 
Lancashire workman who had lived by his hand loom 
often borrowed a small sum and set to work with 
the new spinning and weaving machines. In this way 
the cotton industry gradually grew up. By the time 
of the Napoleonic wars it is reported to have sup- 
plied one-third of the total British exports. Q-eorge 
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Trevelyan remarks in a striking phrase that this 
new growth of industry in England was “the hidden 
reef on which Napoleon’s Empire struck.” The town 
of Oldham, which I have the honor to represent in 
Parliament, was only a century ago a tiny village on 
the moors. Now it is the greatest sp inning center in 
the world, and more than half the capital which has 
gone into its mills is capital placed there in modest 
savings loaned by men and women working in the 
mills. 

The picture of this industry alone is sufficient to 
explain the tremendous colonizing pressure devel- 
oped by the industrial movement in England during 
the nineteenth century. At the time of the American 
Eevolution, the English population was only seven 
millions in all, and the country was so largely agri- 
cultural that it exported wheat. Agriculture is still 
the largest industry in England, but it produces only 
40 per cent of our food. The rest we have to im- 
port from oversea, and to pay for by our own exports 
of manufactured goods. The cotton industry is now 
second only to agriculture ; it is essential to our hf e. 
But not one bale of raw cotton is grown in England, 
and four-fifths of the manufactured product are sold 
in markets oversea. 

Mr. Culbertson, in the course of the admirable 
Open Conferences on Raw Materials which he is 
conducting, offered a definition of Imperialism which 
struck me as a very useful one. He suggested tiiat 
Imperialism might be defined as “the oversea ex- 
pression of European economic civilization.” That 
seems to me a lunoinous and valuable definition, 
though — as Mr. Culbertson himself said — it does not 
cover the whole ground. The growth of the cotton 
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industry in England, ■with hundreds of thousands 
in the home country depending on it for their live- 
lihood, ■whUe its ramifications stretch across the 
■world, is typical of the process which Mr. Culbert- 
son’s definition describes. The cotton industry is 
essential to the largest industrial grouping of the 
English people, not only to capitalists, but to the 
working class. Every bale of raw cotton must be 
imported at a price which profoxmdly affects the 
wages which the industry can pay. Four out of every 
five yards of cloth and yam must be sold in oversea 
markets at a price which also fundamentally influ- 
ences the social life and aspirations of a large section 
of the English people. The shortage of raw cotton 
created by your Ci^^ War caused cotton-gro^wing to 
be started ten thousand miles away, in India. So the 
story grows, till Lancashire becomes as dependent 
as the native inhabitants themselves on the progress 
and prosperity of remote corners of the world. 

I need not, before an American audience, linger 
to describe the irresistible process of expansion 
which ensued, because that process in the British 
Empire differs from the same process in the United 
States in no way except one — ^that you were able to 
expand across this continent, while we were forced 
to expand across the sea. You have the romance of 
your transcontinental railroads ; so has Canada, Our 
story is mainly told in ships, “swift shuttles of an 
Empire’s loom,” as Elpling calls them, weaving the 
vast fabric of trade and industry on which our island 
welfare depends. 

Our problem during the century and a half which 
has passed since we parted has, however, been more 
difficult than yours in one very significant way. There 
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are two sides to tlie movement called Imperialism. 
One is the problem of finding raw materials, markets, 
and food for the dvilized races as they expand. The 
other is the problem created by the backward civili- 
zations upon which the more highly civilized races 
in their expansion inevitably impinge. This problem 
is comparatively new to you, because you have only 
in the last generation been driven by your need 
and interest into the control of territory oversea. In 
America the Indian tribes were sparse and feeble, 
and you made short work in your conquering and 
civilizing advance of those wayward children of your 
adopted sod. We, on the other hand, have lived dec- 
ade by decade with every phase of this problem, the 
most perplexing problem in the world. I shall come 
to speak in a few minutes of the moral and political 
questions which the contact between advanced and 
backward civilizations presses increasingly to the 
front Before I do so, however, I wish to caU your 
attention to another great force in the onward march 
of Imperialism which has not, I think, been con- 
sidered in the conferences of this Institute, but which 
is nevertheless at moments decisive and irresistible 
— ^I mean, the directing and crystallizing force ex- 
erted by great men. 

In previous lectures I have tried to describe to 
you the sense of duty to backward peoples and the 
persistent idealism which have never failed to con- 
trol or at least to correct the purely economic activi- 
ties of the Imperial movement in territories covered 
by the British flag. This combination of moral and 
material motives can nowhere be better studied t^hau 
in the personality of our Empire-builders, who for 
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the most part did their work with little assistance 
and plentifnl disparagement from home. The most 
typical and the most powerful of these in the nine- 
teenth century was Cecil Ehodes, whose name is im- 
mortalized in the great central African territory of 
Ehodesia, a savage jungle forty years ago, now a 
prosperous and progressive self-governing colony. 

Ehodes was a clergyman’s son, bom near London, 
whose career at Oxford was interrapted by bad 
health, with marvelous consequences. He went to 
South Africa, and became almost the tutelary spirit, 
in life and death, of the southern half of that vast 
continent. 

Very early in life Ehodes ’s mind was absorbed by 
speculation on the purpose for which the Creator 
intended the earth. He concluded that the purpose 
was to produce that type of humanity which would 
most surely bring justice, freedom, and peace to all 
peoples, and to make that type predominant. Only 
two peoples, it seemed to him, were really engaged 
upon this task — ^the British and the American, imd 
he concluded that the purpose of the world required 
their predominance. 

You may call this childish and crude, but his boy- 
ish speculations governed Ehodes ’s life. At the age 
of twenty-four, while even more of a boy than most 
boys at that age, he drew up his first will. He had 
not a penny to Ins name, but he had made up his 
mind to acquire wealth and power, and he made his 
win without the slightest doubt that wealth would 
be his to leave. The object of th,e will was the founda- 
tion of a secret society entmsted with the following 
objects; “the colonization by British subjects of all 
lands where the means of livelihood are obtainable 
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by energy, labor, and enterprise . . . the nltimate 
recovery of tbe TJnited States of America as an 
integral part of the British Empire . . . and the 
foundation of so great a power as to hereafter render 
wars impossible and promote tbe best interests of 
humanity.” The dream and the method, especially 
the secret society and the designs upon the TJnited 
States, are boyish indeed; but ^ter a long life, and 
after eight more wills had been made, the last pro- 
vided for the foundation of the Ehodes Scholarships, 
taking students from every part of the Empire and 
from the United States to Oxford for three years. 
Rhodes had discovered, as he said, that education 
is the greatest power in the world, and he left his 
wealth to further education and understanding be- 
tween the two peoples in whom he chiefly believed. 

This dreamer grew up in South Africa with two 
absorbing aims. One was to acquire for the British 
Empire so much territory to the north of the Trans- 
vaal as would link the Mediterranean and the Cape 
by an all-red rail, and would secure the development 
of these vast areas under the British flag. Those who 
wish to study British Imperialism in the nineteenth 
century cannot do better &an to read the story of his 
wonderful achievement in the Life of Cecil Rhodes 
by Professor Basil Williams of McGill University, 
Montreal, published two years ago. It is not an in- 
discriminate eulogy, but a balanced, though sympa- 
thetic, study of a remarkable character and mind. I 
cannot tell the story here to-night, but can only re- 
mind you that by constant personal courage in the 
face of savage tribes, by enifless resource in meeting 
every kind of emergency, by methods sometimes 
questionable, but mainly good, above all by sleepless 
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and untiring fidelity to Ms own dreams, Ehodes 
added that vast area to the British flag wMch now 
carries Ms name, and provided for the all-red route 
to the nortL There is no better example of the de- 
cisive effect upon history sometimes exerted by great 
men. But for Ehodes, a far larger area of Africa 
would have been German or French. He worked xm- 
aided, by himself, and forced the Government at 
home to accept the facts with wMch he presented 
them. 

His other aim was to uMte the Dutch and British 
peoples in South Africa imder the British flag as 
joint trustees for this vast inheritance. There have 
been critics who wrote of Ehodes only as one who 
preached the doctrine of grab and of racial predomi- 
nance. Let me describe to you a scene in the last 
autumn of his life. In October, 1900, Lord Eoberts 
had just reached Pretoria with the British forces 
under Ms command, and it seemed that the Boer War 
was at an end. A British gathering was held in Cape 
Town to rejoice over the victory. Basil Williams, 
who was present, describes the scene — ^Ehodes stalk- 
ing in witii a tired face, for he was then almost dying, 
and the old, absorbed, far-seeing look in Ms eyes. 
His first words struck an unexpected but with him 
familiar note. Basil Williams records it thus: “You 
think you have beaten the Dutch I But it is not so. 
The Dutch are not beaten. What is beaten is Khuger- 
ism, a corrupt and evil government, no more Dutch 
in essence than English. The country is stiU as much 
Dutch as British, and there must be no vulgar vaxmt- 
ing over your Dutch compatriots who have lost. 
Make them feel that the bitterness is past. Tell your 
children to remember when they go to the village 
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school that the little Dutch boys and girls sittiug ou 
the benches with them are as much part of the South 
African nation as themselves. Let them work as 
comrades for a common object, the good of South 
Africa.” It was remarkable that Ehodes was always 
returned to the Cape Parliament by a constituency 
in which the Dutch vote preponderated over the 
British. That constituency stayed faithful to him 
throughout the time when he was Prime Minister. 
It stayed faithful to him even in his darkest days, 
the time of the unprovoked attack which he planned 
upon Johannesburg, known to history as the Jamie- 
son raid. None, indeed, who knew him, in the flesh 
ever failed to see in him, through many faults and 
weaknesses, the soul of a great idealist and pioneer. 

Kipling has written his epitaph: 

Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 

The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speeeh, 

So huge the all-mastering thought that drove — 

So brief the term allowed — 

Nations, not words, he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 

The annexation of Ehodesia xmder the strong im- 
pulse of Cecil Ehodes, the practical idealist, is very 
typical of the process which brought India under the 
British flag during the eighteenth century. Though 
they stand farther back in tte perspective of history, 
and are thus veiled to some extent by the mist of 
years, it seems very certain that Clive and 'Warren 
Hastings were men of similar type. They lived for 
their vision with the same intensity. They acted 
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under the same broad impulses. Their motives were 
a curious blend of the instinct for commerce, the 
instinct for government, and the inspiration of a 
dream. 

As servants of a great trading company they 
strove to expand and secure British trade. As patri- 
otic and combative Englishmen they saw in the com- 
petition for trading areas in the East an essential 
and perhaps decisive element in the long struggle 
of their country to avert the domination of France. 
Above and beyond these two strong motives both 
were conscious of some greater humane and civiliz- 
ing purpose, an ideal both vivid and vague, com- 
pelling but ill-defined, illusive and yet real, like the 
fabric of a dream. They were mystics, yet soldiers 
and men of affairs, Cromwells of a later day, con- 
centrating their genius with rare success on the suc- 
cessive problems of the hour, but conscious always 
of some driving power within them, beyond the actual 
aim and motive of their daily acts. They had in them, 
it always seems to me, the very spirit of Words- 
worth’s last sonnet in the Eiver Duddon series, which 
he called “After-Thought”: 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies, 

"While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise. 

We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ; — ^be it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower. 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 
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The most significant ■word in that great sonnet is 
surely the word “hands.” 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

The poet of almost any other nation, who followed 
out this thought, would, I believe, have written 
“minds” for “hands.” Wordsworth’s line is in the 
very spirit of the British Empire-builder, seeking 
inarticulately to express himself and his ideals in 
action, and unable to express himself in any other 
way. 

If I have carried you with me thus far, you will 
agree that the Imperialism of the British Empire- 
builders has been something more than “the oversea 
expression of British economic civilization.” It was 
not a pure materialist who, besides acquiring Rho- 
desia, founded the Rhodes Scholarships. The British 
Empire is indeed from one standpoint the creation 
of economic needs, expressed at times, no doubt, in 
the two most primitive spurs to man’s activity, love 
of power and love of gain. But from another and 
equally true standpoint, it is the expression of a 
great if still in part unrealized ideal ; it is “ such stuff 
as dreams are made on,” and those can never under- 
stand it or appraise it justly who cannot share the 
spirit of the dream. 

The purely material and critical view of British 
Imperialism is, however, not confined to its foreign 
critics. It is held, and has always been held, by a 
considerable minority of the British people at home. 
Wherever the triumphal car of British expansion 
goes by, there upon it you will see that most familiar 
and characteristic figure of British civilization, the 
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conscientious objector, explaining that tbe triumph 
is unjust and the motives mean. History, looking back 
upon our record in India in the eighteenth century, 
has now decided in the main to support Warren 
Hastings against Burke. There can be no question 
that Warren Hastings did more for the welfare of 
India than Burke ever did. But the figure of Burke 
is typical and is perpetually renewed, though with- 
out his transcendent genius, in our subsequent his- 
tory. Take the two men who were most closely identi- 
fied with the acquisition of new territory before the 
Great War, Lord Milner and Cecil Ehodes. Both have 
been the objects of vehement, unscrupulous, and ut- 
terly unbalanced criticism. We have no roses for our 
great Empire-buUders, or, if there be roses, there 
is also a wealth of mud. But their work goes on, be- 
cause it is in the main for progress and for right, 
whatever their critics may say to the contrary. 

Now this school of conscientious objectors, which 
is sometimes called the nonconformist conscience, 
and which has certainly gathered great strength from 
the Puritan east of mind, has profoundly iMuenced 
British history. It has a sleepless conscience, and it 
has always wielded considerable, though not decisive, 
political power. At the present moment, as always, it 
is strongly represented in the Liberal Party. For the 
past forty years that party has in reality consisted 
of two schools, the Liberal Imperialist and the Little 
England school. Those two strains are still combined 
in it. But the Liberal Party is no longer the sole ex- 
ponent of this order of ideas. It is also strongly 
represented in the Labor Party, and there it has 
perhaps rather more than its normal degree of 
power. 
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I have a great respect for all this school of thought 
in English political history. Much as it distrusts the 
British Empire, there would be no Empire without 
it. It has had a constantly broadening and liberalizing 
influence upon our colonial development, and without 
that influence our innate conservatism would at some 
time or other have struck the rocks. I am myself of 
the other Liberal school, the school represented by 
Joseph Chamberlain, by Eosebery, by Crey, and by 
Asquith in the great period which bridged the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries, and which has 
since been represented predominantly by David 
Lloyd George. But I take off my hat to the other 
Liberal school. It is the salt of the earth, and vital 
to existence, though none of us would like to see the 
whole earth salt. 

Having this school at home, and having its voice 
at all times in our ears — a voice which is neither stiU 
nor small — we are naturally little hurt by a similar 
strain of criticism from our neighbors, and particu- 
larly from the neighbors who are closest to us in 
race. But in so far as this strain of criticism repre- 
sents a cause of misunderstanding — ^and in my belief 
it does — ^I should like to analyze and sift it out. 

The cardinal objection to the creed of Imperialism 
in the minds of your critics and ours is, to my min d, 
unquestionably the same. It is this — ^that Imperialism 
infringes the rights of peoples, however uncivilized, 
to live in their own way and do as they wiU with 
their own. This view was powerfully expressed in 
the “little nations” school which was represented 
by Gladstone and the Liberals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It,has taken new life in a modern phrase, “the 
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right of self-determination.” Now it is certainly true 
that Imperialism infringes the principle of seif-de- 
termination in backward communities. If that be a 
sufficient count against it, the world must read the 
funeral service over it, and take to some other creed. 
But is the infringement of this principle of self- 
determination in other communities a license which 
no conscientious and liberty-loving nation can rightly 
permit itself? If the principle admits of no exception, 
it must mean that any community, however incompe- 
tent for managing its own affairs, and however small 
in proportion to the world, is entitled to go its own. 
way, at whatever cost to its neighbors, and thus to 
defy the opinion and retard the progress of humanity 
in general. The United States has had many experi- 
ences in the course of its history which have brought 
this question to the front. Let us see how you have 
dealt with it. 

Very early in your history, in the period following 
the Napoleonic wars, it seemed possible that the 
Holy .Alliance, representing the autocratic empires 
of Europe, might seek to force their will upon South 
America, and thence to threaten your free institu- 
tions and your security. You faced this problem at 
once, with British sympathy and to some extent with 
British aid. England, under Canning, was as much 
interested as you in opposing the autocratic desire 
of the Holy Alliance to impose its ideas upon the 
world. You therefore proclaimed the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and thereby gave the world to understand that 
any attempt by European Powers to reestablish 
themselves oh South American soil would be con- 
trary to your interests, and would be resisted by you. 
In other words, you declared a special interest in 
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South. America, and warned other Powers that they 
must respect that interest or settle their account with 
you. The declaration of the Monroe Doctrine was 
warmly hailed in England as a great reinforcement 
for free government against autocratic power. Can- 
niug, who took to himself some credit for the new 
alignment of forces in the world, declared, you will 
remember, that he had “called the new world in to 
redress the balance of the old.” 

That, then, was a remarkable example of the way 
in which you, a distant republic, divided from Europe 
by a great ocean, found it necessary very early in 
your career to assert your special interest in terri- 
tory that was not your own, in order to prevent that 
territory from falling a prey to institutions or poli- 
cies or forms of government which you thought in- 
compatible with your own seeuriiy and development. 

Later on, in the time of President Polk, you carried 
this policy even farther, and declared that you would 
not permit the alienation of any land on the Ameri- 
can Continent to a foreign State, even though the 
land should have been ceded or sold under no com- 
pulsion and at its own discretion by the American 
State to which the land belonged. That was evidently 
not self-determination for the peoples of Central and 
Southern America. 

Later in your history, you faced the problem of 
self-determination within the borders of your own 
Eepublic. A very large section of your population, 
equal in civilization to the rest, except that it de- 
fended the cause of slavery, seceded from the TJnion, 
and proclaimed itself an independent state. La other 
words, the South, acting unquestionably upon the 
declared will of a great majoriiy of its citizens. 
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claimed the right of self-determination as against 
the rest of the American Union. The majority re- 
fnsed to admit this claim on moral as well as on 
material grounds, and the issue was only settled in 
the end after a terrible and protracted war. 

Here, then, was a second case in which the theoretic 
principle of self-determination came into conflict 
with broader ideas of freedom, and was firmly set 
aside by the consdence of the majorily of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In the meantime, throughout aU this period, you 
were steadily conquering and developing new terri- 
tory in North America. Li order to do this, you were 
compelled to dispossess the original owner, the In- 
dian, and to take his land for yourselves. Ton dis- 
possessed him on the ground that aU. these resources 
were necessary to supply food, raw material, and 
power to your growing population, whereas the In- 
dian was making no effective use of it himself. There 
was no self-determination for the Indian. You im- 
posed your wiU upon him, and the world has never 
questioned your right to do so. But the political 
thinker is boxmd to set this passage of history down 
as another of those in which the principle of self-de- 
termination has been seriously modified by the need 
and interest of a civilized race. 

Let me give just three more instances from 
your own experience of the practical difficulties which 
the principle of self-determination presents. The 
islands of Hawaii had been an independent kingdom 
for nearly a century, when a revolution broke out 
there which might have led to the occupation of the 
islands by some other Power. You did not want the 
islands yourselves, but you were also convinced that 
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it would not be in accordance with American interests 
for any other Power to occupy them. Acting on this 
principle you annexed the islands in 1898. No one 
has questioned your right to do so. Almost at the 
same time you declared war against a European 
Power, Spain, because you objected to the Spanish 
method of governing colonies. The war was brief, 
and you were easily victorious. As a result you an- 
nexed the Philippines and Porto Rico. You also com- 
pelled the Spanish G-ovemment to cede Cuba to you, 
and established special relations with that island, 
securing' to the American Government certain rights 
of inteirvention, a certain restrictive power over 
Cuba’s foreign relations, supervision of the Cuban 
budget, and the right of the United States in war 
to use such places as it required for naval stations 
in Cuban waters. You are now very rightly resisting 
the right of the Cubans to self-determination in the 
matter of a lottery. 

Finally, to bring this brief outline to an end, you 
developed at the beginning of this century the 
splendid plan left derelict by the French for cutting 
a canal through the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. The canal was not 
only a great trading enterprise. It was also a very 
desirable factor in your securily. You were therefore 
right in taking no risks regarding the safely of the 
waterway. By methods which were effective and 
prompt, you secured that the territory of the Panama 
Canal zone and the islands adjacent to it should be 
ceded to you in return for payments to the Republic 
of Panama. I have paid two visits to Panama, and I 
observe that you have taken no risks in regard to the 
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security of tlie Panama CanaL Unquestionably you 
are wise in this policy. 

I have given you this brief outline of your own 
experience, because I think it covers every form of 
infringement of the principle of self-determination 
known to British Imperialism. It is true that your 
problems have been in the main on a smaller scale. 

( The United States is an almost self-suffidng and to 
a large extent isolated territory. Expansion has been 
possible across the mainland to the Pacific Coast. 
This has given you practically all the resources which 
you needed, and it has not involved competition of a 
serious international kind. It is only lately, therefore, 
that your activities have taken you on to the great 
international stage. Britain, on the other hand, is a 
tiny island, producing, as I have observed, only one- 
third of its own food supply and lacking within its 
boundaries the raw material necessary to most of 
its most vital industries. Being a small island, with 
a large population, and a lack of some prime neces- 
sities, Britain has gone farther afield with her Im- 
perialism, and has dealt with the resultant problems 
on a larger scale; but the problems are in principle 
the same as those which have been presented to you, 
and the answers which Britain has given have been 
the same in principle as your own. 

You may, of course, argue that your excursions 
into Imperialism have been so slight and tentative 
that they bear no real comparison to our world-wide 
Imperialist activities. The young woman with a con- 
traband baby in Midshipman Easy endeavored to 
meet the moral reprobation of Mr. Easy, Senior, by 
pointing out that the baby, even if contraband, was 
a very small one. But, as Mr. Easy very properly ex- 
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plained, tlie moralily of the matter was nnaffected 
by the baby’s size. Whenever interest or necessity 
has confronted you with these problems of Imperial- 
ism, you have in practice de^t with them on the 
same lines as ourselves. The more closely you have 
studied them, moreover, the more closely have your 
decisions in principle resembled ours. You imagined 
not many months ago that the time had come when 
you could rest from your labors in the Philippines 
and leave the Filipinos to look after themselves. 
You have decided on investigation that your labors 
must go on. You have twice informed the Cubans 
that you have no more desire to intervene in their 
internal affairs ; but the Cubans insist on offending 
your ideas of feancial propriety by establishing a 
state lottery, and they contemplate a reorganization 
of their transport and harbor system which will in- 
terfere with ^e existing channels of business in a 
more or less serious degree. So once more you set to 
work to guide them in a better way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I say, more power to you. 
You are on the only road which wiH make the world 
a better world for all its peoples to live in. You are on 
the only road which will spread the reign of law and 
bring on the reign of peace. You wiU have to follow 
this road because your own needs and interests will 
compel you; but other peoples will gain as much as 
you gain yourselves, and tiie world as a whole wiU 
have a better equilibrium, a greater stability, a new 
guarantee against earth tremors and shocks. I be- 
Heve that American Imperialism is only on the 
threshold of its responsibilities. They must, and wiU, 
increase. I do not know how economic rivalry is to 
be prevented from embroiling the civilized nations. 
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if any more large areas of the world fall out of the 
normal processes of production and exchange. There 
is only one safeguard against that danger, and its 
name is Imperialism. Let me endeavor to present to 
you the world-wide problem with which Imperialism 
or some other pohey must now be made to deal. 

Consider first the level of organization which the 
world has now reached. Could it have been avoided! 
Was the organization unsound? Should it be modified 
or reversed? 

In the first place, I ask, what power but the Eternal 
could have turned back the process which has brought 
the European races gradually into closer and more 
responsible contact with the more backward or more 
static civilizations of the world? The European peo- 
ples went forth in the first instance on many differ- 
ent quests — ^the love of adventure, the search for 
gold and treasure, the yearning for greater spiritual 
freedom, the almost inarticulate desire which comes 
over many individuals of our stock at tames for tack- 
ling a new kind of life. All these motives have oper- 
ated to send out the pioneers. Where the country 
has been suitable, the pioneers have been followed 
by larger and larger armies of settlers and colonists. 
■\^ere it has been unsuitable, their work has been 
transnaitted to a tiny band of administrators, sol- 
diers, and police. 

No one now attempts to quarrel with the process 
of Imperialism which has planted such numbers of 
European stock upon other continents as practically 
entirely to dispossess the original inhabitants and 
create new nations upon the new soil. Everyone 
knows that such colonization was inevitable; most 
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agree that it is good. Wliat, then, of the Imperialism 
which has held backward peoples under various 
forms of European government? Are its moral 
foundations less sound? 

The course of development in these chapters of 
history is always roughly the same. The pioneers in 
search of adventure, power, and gold make their first 
contacts with the backward peoples and gradually 
create a political problem. It is seen that unregulated 
exploitation leads invariably to one or both of two 
conseq^uenees. It leads in the first place to the collapse 
of the social organization of the primitive com- 
munity. It leads ^so to conflict between the nations 
to which the various exploiters belong. In the early 
history of colonization and exploitation there was 
almost invariably for a period a bitter struggle be- 
tween the pioneer nations, such as the struggle be- 
tween ourselves and the French in India. In later 
times the civilized nations of the world have become 
so well aware of the dangers latent in competition 
of this kind that they have endeavored — ^for Ihe most 
part with success — ^to regulate their competition by 
diplomatic methods, to di\ade up the undeveloped 
world into spheres of civilized Muence or govern- 
ment without resort to war, and to agree on common 
standards of right conduct towards the native in- 
habitants of the territories which they control. 

Take the case of Africa, the Dark Continent. But 
for the lead given by BritW at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Africa would have been exploited 
as a slave-farm of continental extent. When the ex- 
ploiter began to penetrate into its twilight in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it might have be- 
come a cause of war between the Creat Powers. I 
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do not say the record of the European Powers in 
Africa is altogether blameless. Such stories as the 
Belgian Congo are blots upon their shield. But the 
gradual partition of Africa under European govern- 
ments both protected the native and prevented war. 
Standards of proper conduct towards aboriginal 
races were agreed upon in the African Convention of 
Berlin in 1885, and statesmanship labored by fore- 
thought and untiring diplomacy to keep competition 
to the peaceful plane. Considering how close and 
constant was the danger of war, it would be just, I 
think, to award rather more congratulation and 
rather less censure to the European Fire Brigade. 

However that may be, what course was open to 
European statesmanship but that which it actually 
took? The choice did not lie between competition and 
no competition. Western democracies were seeking 
a higher level of life for all classes of the com- 
munity; some of them were dependent upon expan- 
sion for the very livelihood of some part of their 
working class. This made competition inevitable. The 
choice therefore lay only between two forms of com- 
petition — competition regulated by civilized stand- 
ards and competition unregulated by anything but 
individual greed for rapid gain. Unregulated compe- 
tition spelt terrible exploitation of the native, and 
the constant risk of war. You know the cynical rhyme : 

Wherever Tu^in wealth is sold, 

We’ve scooped the helpless nigger in; 

Where men give ivory and gold, 

We give them measles, tracts and gin. 

Eegulation was therefore essential. Only one form 
of power in the world was capable of relation on 
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this scale — ^the poT^er of civilized governments. Since 
there was no world-government to undertake it, it 
could only be divided in spheres between such civi- 
lized governments as were sufficiently interested and 
powerful to undertake a part. 

Now that process of division is complete. The 
World War has almost disposed of it, and two new 
problems have arisen in its place. Nationalism and 
racialism have been intensified in all parts of the 
world except Darker Africa, and there is a demand 
that even backward communities, prone without 
Western assistance and advice to disorder, injustice, 
and economic coUapse, should be allowed to enjoy 
disorder and its consequences, whatever the effect 
upon the rest of mankind. At the same time the de- 
mand among civilized nations for a safe and ade- 
quate share of raw materials and markets is pressing 
the need of international regulation to the front in 
a new form. 

I think I have proved in what I have already said 
that self-determination is not a solution of universal 
efficacy, even when it is the subject of a strong de- 
mand. You have been the latest to confront the prob- 
lem which it presents, and you have brought to your 
treatment of the problem all the strong democratic 
conviction, all the rooted belief in elementary human 
rights, all the genuine idealism which are the stamp 
of American political thought Ton have made sin- 
cere and courageous experiments in pressing self- 
government upon peoples to whom it has hitherto 
been an unknown thing. The world is, I think, the 
better for these experiments. They have helped to 
establish a high standard of conduct towards back- 
ward peoples, and have fortified the general con- 
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demnation of Imperialism as a mere engine of ex- 
ploitation in the hands of civilized Powers. But you 
have found that there are peoples to whom self-de- 
termination is nothing better than a means of rapid 
suicide, and amongst such peoples you have stepped 
in to maintain justice and order because they would 
not otherwise have been maintained. 

"We are therefore agreed that self-determination 
is not in itself a golden rule suited to every problem 
of government in the world. In what conditions, then, 
should exceptions properly be made! 

I will venture to suggest an answer. It is this — 
that the justice of any claim to self-determination 
can only be judged in each case by a fair and dis- 
passionate consideration of its probable results. It 
is better for the world that aU peoples should govern 
themselves, provided only that they are capable of 
maintaining order, resisting lawless exploitation, and 
developing their natural heritage. But the whole is 
greater than the part. The general interests of hu- 
manity and civilization take rank above the special 
rights of any single human community; and the 
world is now so small that no part of it can tumble 
back into primitive disorder without loss and sufiEer- 
ingto all. 

.People sometimes say, “What matter if the na- 
tives make a mess of it! Give them self-government, 
and let them stew in their own juice.” This argu- 
ment might have great force, despite its oynidsm, 
if the stew were confined to those who make it. But 
other people suffer, and their progress is retarded, 
when any considerable area of the world ceases to 
trade and produce. The supply of raw materials is 
even now a subject of acute anxiety to many civilized 
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Powers. The growth of markets is equally impor- 
tant to all. If tile supply of raw material is reduced, 
its price and the cost of manufacture rise proportion- 
ally. If markets are curtailed, there is a correspond- 
ing fall in the selling price of manufactured goods. 
It is not only capitalists who suffer from these 
fluctuations in supply and demand. The capitalists 
have no choice hut to pass the suffering on by means 
of lowered wages or reduced employment to millions 
of the working class. 

I am convinced, therefore, that civilization must 
in self-preservation be guided by two economic laws. 
The first law is that where a native people cannot 
clear the jungle and develop the talent confided to 
them in the wealth of their soil, the task shall be 
undertaken for them by the civilized Powers. The 
second law is that where the jungle has once been 
cleared away, civilization shall not allow the jungle 
to return. The principle of self-detennination will 
sweep the world into a new chaos of competition if 
these laws are not observed. For what would be the 
sure and certain result? As markets and raw ma- 
terial grew scarcer, competition would increase 
amongst the civilized Powers. The jungle creeping 
back over half-developed areas would warp the pros- 
perity and infect the relations of people thousands 
of miles away. Settlements by agreement would be- 
come more difficult. Cutthroat conflicts would in- 
crease. The time is coming, it has almost come, when 
gangrene or paralysis in any member of the human 
family must be a loss and danger to all. 

Imperialism, then, has vital and indispensable- 
work to do, if only, in Mr. Culbertson’s definition, 
as “the oversea expression of Western economic 
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civilization.” It is bom of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation and self-development. On the material plane, 
there is no stronger instinct in the -world. 

Material factors alone, however, explain no great 
process of hnman life or gro-wth. I am not criticising 
Mr. Oolbertson’s definition when I say this. He him- 
self was carefnl to teU ns that the world is moved 
even more by moral ideas than by material needs. 
We are spiritual beings, and we do not live by bread 
alone. We do not even fight for the mere sake of 
cmsts, when the bread will not go round. Let me con- 
clude, therefore, by suggesting to you what is in my 
belief the moral code by which Lnperialism must, 
and -will, be justified. 


There exists in American literature a noble analy- 
sis of the moral and material motives which together 
prompted the emancipation of slaves. I refer to 
Ealph Waldo Emerson’s Emancipation Address de- 
livered at Concord on the first of August, 1844, the 
tenth anniversary of the emancipation of all slaves 
under the British flag. Emerson’s main thought was 
the irresistible, ultimate power of the idea of liberty 
amongst what he called the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
On this he framed the peroration of his address, a 
peroration not so well kno-wn as some of Lincoln’s 
great speeches, but worthy, I verily believe, to rank 
with them. 

Seen in masses [Emerson -writes] it cannot be disputed, 
there has been progress in human society. There is a blessed 
necessity by which the interest of men is always driving 
them to the right; and, again, making all crime mean and 
ugly. The genius of the Saxon race, fnendly to liberty ; the 
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enterprise, the very mnseular -vigor of this nation, are in- 
consistent -with slavery. The Litellect, -with blazing eye, look- 
ing through history from the beginning onward, gazes on 
this blot and it disappears. The sentiment of Eight, once 
very low and indistinct, but ever more articulate, because 
it is the voice of the universe, pronounces Freedom. The 
Power that built this fabric of thmgs affirms it in the heart; 
and in the history of the First of August, has made a sign 
to the ages of his -wiU. 

That passage seeins to me somethmg more than so 
much eloquent prose; it is profoundly true. “There 
is a blessed necessily,” as Emerson says, “by -which 
the interest of men is always driving them to the 
right.’’ That has been the redemption, and it is 
now the law, of Imperialism. You cannot rightly ap- 
praise any human action, unless you weigh moral 
and mE^terial factors in a very careful balance. It is 
often hard to distinguish between them, because 
every nation has a tendency to confuse prindple and 
interest where -vital necessities are concerned. You 
remember the poem in the Biglow Papers: 

This doth my cup with mercies fill. 

This sets all thought of hara to rest : 

I don’t believe in principle. 

But oh, I do in interest ! 

Well, Emerson is sounder than LoweU’s poem. In- 
terest drives our dvilization ultimately to tiie right; 
and the right way of Imperialism is now clear for all 
-the nations to tread. 

The first article in the code must surely be this — 
that where self-government is withheld, the govern- 
ment which takes its place shall aim steadily and 
sincerely at building up the moral fabric of self- 
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government as a trustee responsible for a ward. 
American example has done much to secure accept- 
ance of this article in the code by the rest of the 
world, and America is right. Aristotle remarks some- 
where, with great acumen, that the only way to leam 
to play the flute is to play the flute. It is the same 
with the practice of self-government. Do not give a 
man a flute until you are sure he will not break it 
with ignorant and clumsy hands. But teach him 
steadily how to hold the flute and let him try to play 
it as soon as his Angers gain sufficient touch and skill. 

The other article in the code of Imperialism, is, to 
my mind, equally clear. If unregulated competition 
is to be warded off from backward communities, the 
civilized nations who act as trustees must leam to 
avoid unregulated competition amongst themselves. 
In this respect also, as the world grows smaller and 
its needs grow greater, the common sense and the 
conscience of the great nations are beconodng more 
sensitive and more articulate. A collective conscience 
is developing in civilized mankind, and it exercises 
year by year not only a greater but a more direct and 
hmnediate power over human society. The League of 
Nations is an expression — ^inadequate and tentative, 
no doubt — ^but a practical expression of that ideal. 

The world, however, is not yet ripe for a fixed in- 
ternational organization to regulate economic com- 
petition and keep it within bounds. We must there- 
fore strive as nations to pursue our various interests 
with the greatest possible regard for the interests 
of other nations which have the same economic neces- 
sities as ourselves. Diplomacy is an essential instra- 
ment in maintaining accord, securing agreements, 
and developing a common code. I do not agree with 
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the innovators who believe that diplomacy is duplic- 
ity, and that its day is past. Do these critics use no 
diplomacy or duplicity in the simple relationships 
of their own lives? 'WTien Mr. Smith does not wish 
to dine with Mr. Jones, does he simply tell him that 
he fears to be bored by his company, or poisoned by 
his cook? Of course not; he makes a polite excuse. 
In the same way, when Mr. Robinson wants to know 
whether Mr. Brown has quarreled with his wife, he 
does not ask Mr. Brown point blank in the street. 
He makes discreet inquiries of Mr. or Mrs. Brown’s 
friends, and regulates his conversation with the 
Browns themselves accordingly. If consideration of 
that kind — caU it diplomacy or duplicity, or what you 
will — ^is necessary in private life, much more is it 
necessary in international affairs. The niceties, the 
deferences, the reserves, the etiquette, are oil in the 
wheels of international intercourse. Democratic re- 
formers, like the stalwarts of our Labor Party in 
England, will not promote international good will 
by putting sand in the wheels instead of oil. 

But diplomacy has its limitations — ^the worst of 
which is that the intercourse for which it provides 
between the statesmen ultimately responsible for 
policy is always indirect. At some critical moment, 
for instance, an ambassador visits a secretary of 
state, presents a document, and expatiates upon its 
contents. In the capital of the other country the same 
process takes place. What happens? The secretaries 
of state report to their respective cabinets how con- 
vincingly they spoke to the ambassadors and how 
profoundly the ambassadors were impressed. The 
ambassadors, on the other hand, write home to their 
respective governments how persuasively they talked 
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to the secretaries of state. And in due course there is 
a fresh exchange of dedsive conversations and notes. 
The diplomatic archives of every country are full of 
letters and reports in which statesmen and diplomats 
pay glowing tribute to the cogency of their own argu- 
mente. 

There is, however, one progressive method of deal- 
ing with the questions wMch diplomacy cannot solve, 
and that is the method of conference. Of course it has 
defects ; all methods have ; but it has certain sover- 
eign virtues, the greatest of which is that it brings all 
the parties to a dispute together, instead of leaving 
them to whisper in comers by pairs. All the parties 
to a conference speak in each other’s hearing. A can- 
not say one thing to B and another to 0 without being 
found out. He has to state his case in the same terms 
to everyone, and that simple fact adds greatly to 
international lucidily in times of stress. 

No methods can, however, succeed without the 
spirit to make them succeed. It is the spirit that 
counts. In prewar days there was a phrase current 
in Europe which meant exactly what we need to-day. 
"We used to call this statesman or that “a good Euro- 
pean,” meaning that he did not forget the collective 
welf^e of Europe while arguing his own country’s 
case.(Statesmen must be even more than that ; they 
must be good citizens of the world. Their trial vill be 
severe ; for competition is not growing less but more, 
and Imperialism, necessary as I believe it to be, tests 
the morale of the trustee as much as it assists the 
character of the ward. The saving power must lie in 
fortifying the collective consdence of the dvilized 
nations, and bringing differences between them to 
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the conference table in a practical spirit of give and 
take. I think their record shows that British states- 
men will always approach the conference table in 
that spirit, doing their best for their own people but 
remembering also that they and their own people are 
citizens of the world. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. The picture 
of British Imperialism which I have given you is, to 
the best of my belief, true in color and in line. Power 
in England passes from right to left and back again; 
political theories rise and fall ; political parties come 
and go ; under the old forms and customs, the reali- 
ties of English life are transformed again and again. 
But British policy alters little in principle. The crew 
may change its habits; new oflQ,eers may take the 
helm; but the course of the ship is set by the same 
stars and steered for the same goal. 

As I have tried to show you, the fabric of English 
society and the basis of EngHsh life have changed 
like a moving picture since the time when you parted 
from us. The British Empire of to-day is the product 
of that period, the epitome of that change. We have 
no written constitution; and if you want to under- 
stand us, you must study us as you study a process of 
nature, not as you study a piece of mechanism. 
Written constitutions are made. The British constitu- 
tion has grown. Tours is like the steel framework of 
a noble building; ours is like a tree. Trees are not 
shaped by conscious purpose ; they grow instinctively 
by the law of life. The parent stem shoots up and 
grows in girth. Wide branches are thrown out. The 
branches tiiemselves, as I have pictured to you, drop 
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tendrils to the ground. In one place the wood thickens 
to carry a new strain. In another the offshoots curve 
that they may offer less resistance to the prevailing 
wind. Here the stem carries a mass of ivy which can- 
not stand alone. There a branch bears nothing but 
the weight of its own fruit. Every change, every new 
growth, is instinctive ; the whole being of the tree re- 
acts by nature to its own needs of sun and moisture 
and air. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the British Empire. 
It is not a constitution which is easy to explain. It is 
always changing, like life itself. It takes its problems 
as they come and solves them as instinctively as a 
tree. Ask us what we wiD do in this specific instance 
or in that, and we wiU give you a practical reply. 
Ask us for fixed constitutional theories written in 
a book, and we can only tell you that we live and 
grow as little by theories of any kind as one of our 
own unsymmetrical but deeply rooted oaks. 

One word more. Since I have been in Williamstown 
I have received a certain number of letters and post- 
cards from kind critics in various parts of the United 
States. Some sign their names, some prefer to remain 
anonymous. Some express their pleasure with what I 
have said ; others teU me I am engaged in propaganda 
and am wasting time and breath. I mention these 
latter, not because I attach particular importance to 
their advice, but because they raise a point on which 
it is well to be clear. I am not a representative of the 
British Government; and whether my views be repre- 
sentative or not, they are certainly not — as you may 
have judged from my remarks upon the Treaty of 
Lausanne — ^Ln any sense official I came here to pro- 
mote with such small eapadty as I possess the cause 
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of international nnd.erstanding and good "will. If th.at 
be propaganda, I am proud to admit tbe charge. But 
my friendly correspondents must not think on that 
account that I am trying to secure a verdict for my 
country from them, and regard them as a jury or a 
judge. Their approval of our methods is not essential 
to the survival of the British Empire or even to its 
self-respect. We Britons shape our policies by our 
own sense of right; and I do the American people the 
honor of believing that they are equally independent 
of mind. 

Towards international understanding this Insti- 
tute of Politics marks in my opinion, for what that 
is worth, a clear and valuable method of advance. 
I trust the example which WiUiamstown has set will 
soon be followed in my own and other lands. I have 
enjoyed it all, the coruerenees, the flow of informa- 
tion, the good talk, the exchange of ideas, the unfail- 
ing hospitality, the college setting, the sunshine, the 
greensward, and the hollyhocks — ^I must add, the golf. 
Sometimes, I admit, after a particularly thorny con- 
ference, I have felt that the world just now is hke a 
tangled fishing line. But even fishing lines can be 
straightened out. You know how they behave. You 
may fuss and struggle with them for an etemily and 
make no progress at aU — and then by some lucky 
touch the tangle suddenly vanishes and the line runs 
clear. I only hope we may have the same experience 
with some of the tangled problems which are so per- 
plexing to-day. It is idle to suppose thalt one genera- 
tion can compose all the troubles of the world; but 
let one generation, one generation only, approadi 
those troubles in a new spirit of intemation^ good 
win, and the hardest knot will be untied. We Rball not 
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bequeath complete solutions to our sons and daugh- 
ters, but we shall bequeath a world far better for all 
peoples to dwell in than that which we inherited from 
the past. 
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